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THE OPENING OF THE SEALS. 


Tue book of Fate,—the sealed volume which contains the for- 
tunes of individuals and of communities—who can open this book ? 
The writer of the Apocalypse says, ‘I saw in the right hand of 
Him that sat on the throne, a book written within and on the back 
side, sealed with seven seals. And I saw a strong angel proclaim- 
ing with a loud voice, who is worthy to open the book, and to loose 
the seals thereof?” And this is the question which the human 
heart, wherever it beats, is still prompting the human tongue to 
utter. ‘* Who is worthy to open the book, and to loose the seals 
thereof?”” Who can acquaint us with God’s purposes, and give us 
some foresight of the future destinies of our race? And like the 
Apostle in his vision, men have often “ wept much, because no 
man was found worthy to open and to read the book, neither to 
look thereon.” This despondency of the human heart has been 
relieved since the appearance of Jesus Christ on earth. He was 
commissioned, as we believe, by the Almighty Father, to disclose 
all that it is essential for us to know of the hidden purposes of 
Heaven, to remove the veil from a portion of the mysteries of the 
spiritual world, to shed a bright light not only upon our path through 
this life, but upon the grave, and to go before us with his guiding 
torch through the dark valley of death. ‘* Weep not,” a voice still 
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says, as it said to the Apostle in his vision, “ weep not, behold the 
Lion of the tribe of Juda, the root of David, hath prevailed to open 
the book, and to loose the seven seals thereof.” And in gratitude 
to the Author and Finisher of their faith, all Christian believers may 
well join with fervor in that new song, which the elders are repre- 
sented as singing about the throne of the Most High: * Thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof; for thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; and hast made us 
unto our God kings and priests; and we shall reign on the earth.” 

The Book of Revelation has been the subject of various theories, 
and given rise to a multitude of fanciful conjectures. Three prom- 
inent hypotheses, remarks Rosenmuller, have been resorted to in in- 
terpreting this difficult portion of Scripture. ‘“ First—there are 
those who find nothing in the Apocalypse but a prophetic descrip- 
tion of the overthrow and destruction of Jerusalem, of the Jewish 
war, and the Roman civil war. The second opinion is that of the 
ancient fathers from the time of Irenaeus, who thought that this 
book contained predictions concerning the troubles and persecutions 
which Christians would suffer under Heathen Emperors ; and also a 
prophecy of the destruction of the Roman empire, and of the hap- 
pier condition of Christians under the reign of Christian emperors. 
The third opinion is of those interpreters, who think that the ty- 
ranny of the popes, and the final subversion of the reign of Anti- 
christ are set forth in the Apocalypse.” ‘The same commentator, 
from whom we have just quoted, gives a general view or synopsis 
of the whole Apocalypse thus :— 


** It seems to be the design of St. John to set before the eyes of 


his readers, as in a picture, the fortunes of the church from his own 


age to the end of the world. His main theme then is: The con- 
test of Christ with his enemies, and his victory over them. Various 


passages in the Gospels and Epistles of the New Testament present 
the same idea. Especially in the first Epistle to the Corinthians 
these words: “For he must reign, till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet.” The things which are but briefly touched upon in 
such passages, are drawn out and represented more fully in the 
Apocalypse under various images, very much in the following 


order: First, the decree of Divine Providence concerning what 
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would take place is declared. Secondly, the manner in which 
this decree would be carried into execution is described in vivid 
colors. And, finally, the heavenly inhabitants are represented as 
rendering ascriptions of praise to God, the Supreme Director of all 
things. After the exordium and the Epistles to the bishops of the 
seven principal churches in Asia Minor, to whom the book is in a 
manner dedicated, (c. i. ii. iii.) the scene of the visions opens in 
heaven, full of majesty, and a revelation is promised to John of 
future events pertaining to the condition of the Christian church. 
(c. iv. v.) The enemies of the kingdom of Christ, who at that 
period were most to be dreaded, and who threatened the destruc- 
tion of the new religion, were Jews, Gentiles, and false teachers. 
All these Christ overcomes, and triumphs gloriously over them. 
First of all, a sentence of punishment is pronounced against the 
adversaries of the kingdom of Christ or true religion, and the pre- 
servation of pious Christians in the midst of their greatest calami- 
ties is promised, intermingled with the hymns and hallelujahs of 
the heavenly inhabitants, and of all saints. (c. vi-x.) The for- 
tunes of the Christian religion are depicted, (c. xi—xiv. 5.) to 
wit: the Christians, especially their teachers would be molested by 
the Jews; but their affairs would remain safe, nay, they would 
grow and prosper the more for the opposition in that quarter. (c. xi.) 
‘The Christians would, moreover, be persecuted and harrassed by 
the heathen. But neither would they be able to overturn the king- 
dom of Christ. The profession of the true religion would not be 
confined within the borders of Judea, but amidst the most dangerous 
obstacles, and notwithstanding the resistance of idolatry, would 
spread itself far and wide even in the Roman empire, until at 
length Providence should accomplish the overthrow of pagan su- 
perstition. (c. xii. xii. 1-10.) Lastly, the kingdom of Christ 
would find adversaries in false teachers and impostors of various 
kinds, nominally Christians, but really enemies of the cross of 
Christ, addicted to every species of crime, and intent rather upon 
advancing the cause of idolatry than that of true religion. (c. xiii. 
11-18.) Still the Christian religion would be spread farther and 
farther, and the pious would be confirmed in their confidence. 
(c. xiv. 1-5.) In this part of the book punishment is once more 
denounced against the enemies of the Christian name, Jews as 
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well as Gentiles. Those misfortunes are predicted, which would 
happen to the Jews before their city and commonwealth were 
utterly destroyed. (c. xiv.xv.) Those calamities likewise are pre- 
dicted which the Romans would experience, during the Jewish war, 
and during their own civil war conducted by Otho and Vitellius. 
(c. xvi. 1-16.) The Romans, before the siege of Jerusalem was 
completed, would suffer a severe retribution for their cruelty towards 
the Christians. (c. xvii.) The book next treats of the affairs of 
the Jews, of the utter overthrow and ruin of their city and national 
polity. (c. xviii.) The heavenly inhabitants celebrate in their 
praises the justice and clemency of God, whilst they congratuiate 
Christ the King on his victory over his foes, and on the prosperous 
diffusion of his religion. (c. xix. 1-10.) Inthe mean time the 
end is not fully accomplished. Idolatry rears its head again. 
Errors of a new sort are spread abroad, superstitions are dissem- 
inated, but still Christ shows himself conqueror. (c. xix. 11-21.) 
Finally, the Devil, who for a long time had borne sway by means 
of the worship of false gods, errors, superstitions and crimes, is 
deprived of the chief of his power, and the subsequent condition 
of the Christian religion is most encouraging. (c. xx. 1-6.) Al- 
though new enemies may be expected in far distant periods of the 
world’s history, who will threaten the pious followers of Christ 
with ruin, yet their rage is vain and powerless. God is present 
with a ready arm to support his true worshippers, and all their 
enemies suffer the severest punishments. (c. xx. 6-10.) Then 
follows the last judgment. (v. 11-15.) All the bad are punished, 
and reduced to such permanent subjection that they can no more 
injure the pious worshippers of God. Christians, who persevere in 
the faith of their religion, are described (c. xxi. xxii.) as enjoying 
eternal happiness, and free from all calamities, spending a peaceful 
life forever.” 

Such is a synopsis of the contents of this remarkable book. Its 
design appears to be, to prefigure in symbolical and striking lan- 
guage, to paint, as it were, to the imagination the future struggles 
and successes of the Christian religion. ‘The scene is laid in 
heaven where the secrets of the future are always clearly seen. 
Transported in his vision to the company of celestial spirits that 
surround the throne of the Most High, the aged Apostle listens 
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with awe and delight to the disclosure of the great triumphs of 
that religion, to whose cause he had dedicated himself in his youth, 
when he was designated as “ the disciple whom Jesus loved,” and 
in whose behalf he was now an exile in Patmos, earnestly yet 
calmly looking in that direction whither his fellow Apostles had all 
preceded him through the flames of martyrdom. 

With respect to the inspiration of this book, may it not be 
allowable here to make a distinction between inspiration, as it 
relates either to the understanding or to the imagination? A per- 
son may be inspired, as we believe Jesus and his Apostles to have 
been, to teach doctrines, or to announce facts. And in this case 
the inspiration amounts to a supernatural illumination of the mind 
on certain points, and the disclosure of facts or the inculcation of 
doctrines made in consequence of such illumination are to be 
received literally and exactly. Or, secondly, the imagination may 
be quickened and elevated in a supernatural way. A vision or 
series of visions may be brought before the imagination, which 
would never have offered themselves without a direct Divine appli- 
cation. And in this case the vision itself in its several parts may 
not conform to reality. There may be nothing in actual existence 
corresponding to the symbols and signa made use of. ‘These are 
but the vehicles through which some impression is conveyed to the 
mind, or some hope or feeling awakened in the heart. Spiritual 
things, and whatever relates to the spiritual world must of course 
he shadowed forth by the help of visible material signs and images. 
The machinery or imagery made use of in conveying a certain 
itnpression to the mind through the imagination may have no basis 
in truth, in reality. Such we may perhaps consider to be the case 
with the Apocalypse of St. John. Formerly, his mind had been 
divinely illumined with respect to the great facts and doctrines 
which lie at the foundation of the Gospel. Now his imagination 
was elevated through a Divine impulse, and, as on a vast painting, 
God permitted him, through the help of such figures as he could 
understand while in the flesh, to discern the triumphs of the Gospel, 
and thus to re-assure his heart before he left the world. 

But to confine our attention to a particular portion of the book, 
the apostle sees in his vision, as it were, a vast presence chamber 
or hall, the magnificence of which is copied from the regal state of 
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some Easiern Prince. In it is a Throne, on which is seated the 
King of kings. Around him are seated, as round the throne of 
some earthly monarch, his attendants and ministers in splendid 
array. Round about the throne and in the midst of it, appear four 
living creatures, presenting the forms of a man, a lion, an ox and 
an eagle, by which symbols, taken from the noblest and most ex- 
cellent of the living inhabitants of the Earth, the whole universe of 
animated beings is represented as praising God, while at the same 
time the heavenly inhabitants, the immediate attendants of God, 
bow before the throne, and cast down their crowns with ascriptions 
of praise. Amidst this majestic scene, the Book of fate is taken 
and opened by the Son of God, Christ, represented under the figure 
of a Lamb. The first seal is opened, and a white horse is seen, 
and he that sat on him armed with a bow, unto whom a crown was 
given, represents Christ or his Religion, going forth to triumph over 
the world and sin and death and hell. ‘The second seal is opened, 
and there appears a red horse, the symbol of war. The third 
seal is opened, and a black horse is seen, the rider holding a pair 
of balances in his hand, representing Famine. The fourth seal is 
opened, and Death upon the pale horse appears, followed by the 
dread ministers of the universal Destroyer. The fifth seal is 
opened, and the martyred forms of those who were slain on account 
of their adherence to truth are seen under the altar. The sixth 
and seventh seals are loosened, and the portentous signs in the 
heavens and in the earth that succeed, signify the commencement 
of divine vengeance and retribution. 

By some these symbols are interpreted with reference to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the total overthrow of the Jewish 
State. The history of that bloody period, which terminated in the 
entire ruin of the Jewish nation and polity, is detailed by Josephus 
who took a prominent part in the fearful scenes which preceded 
his country’s fate. Our Saviour had predicted, thirty or forty years 
before the event, what would take place, and had warned his fol- 
lowers, that they might escape from the carnage. The passage 
in the Apocalypse we are considering is thought by some to be only 
a more extended and lively painting of what he had foretold. The 
horrors of the siege which was conducted by Titus, son of the 
Roman Emperor, seem to have exceeded every thing that had before 
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or that has since been experienced by our race. The red horse, on 
which War was mounted, never before bore so fierce an aspect. 
The day on which Titus encompassed the city was the feast of the 
Passover ; and of course an immense multitude, in conformity with 
the Law, was assembled within the walls to celebrate the sacred 
festival. Instead of being united and harmonious in defence of the 
city, the Jews were separated into bitter and furious parties, who 
were using their utmost exertions to destroy each other. Notwith- 
standing this, however, the strength of the city was so great, that 
no light exertions were sufficient to place it in the hands of the 
besiegers. Those Jews who ventured outside of the city were 
seized by the Romans and crucified, to the number of five hundred 
and sometimes more in one day. Some of the Jews deserted 
to the enemy, but the greater part of them held out in the most 
obstinate manner. Titus was desirous of sparing the Temple, 
which now became the last refuge of the Jews. But one of his 
soldiers having, without orders, set it on fire, the greatest exertions 
of the general could not check the flames, and that magnificent 
building, erected for a nation’s worship, became a heap of ruins. 
This event threw the Jews into despair, and many rushed upon 
death voluntarily. ‘The lower and upper divisions of the city were 
successively pillaged and destroyed by the victorious Romans ; 
and thus the conquest of Jerusalem was completed. ‘ Amidst the 
darkness of that awful night,” says a writer on this subject, 
alluding to the last night of the contest, “ fire was set to the remain- 
ing divisions of the city, and Jerusalem, wrapt in flames, and 
bleeding on every side, sunk in utter ruin and destruction.” Nor 
was it war alone on his fiery steed that trampled on Judea’s glory. 
Another portentous figure appears moving with sullen, desperate, 
and merciless mien. Mounted on the black horse, Famine rode in 
gloom through those scenes which had once resounded with the 
voices of plenty and peace. The vast number of people who were 
crowded together within the walls, we are told, occasioned a 
scarcity of food. They forced open one another's houses for pro- 
visions, and the shocking fact is related of one Jewess, that she 
appeased her hunger by feeding upon her own infant. 

Nor can we fail to see another of the pictures in the Apocalypse 
verified in this fearful period of Jewish History. Death on his pale 
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horse was there followed by all his grim attendants. He rode 
over those fields, as if his kingdom were now to be universally 
established. And never in the history of the world has the insatiate 
monarch met with such a banquet. For we read that “ during the 
siege which lasted nearly five months, upwards of eleven hundred 
thousand Jews perished. And the number of those destroyed dur- 
ing the war which lasted seven years, is computed to have been 
one million four hundred and sixty-two thousand.” 

After dwelling in imagination upon the miseries which history 
informs us the Jews suffered during this fearful siege, with what 
horror do we turn to the pages of the New Testament, and read 
that reckless imprecation, too truly verified! which the Jews them- 
selves uttered when about to crucify the Saviour. “ His blood be 
upon us and upon our children.” The fifth seal was indeed 
opened. The martyred forms of those who had perished through 
their fidelity to truth and conscience seemed to rise up and call for 
vengeance. “* How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge 
and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the Earth ?” 

But amidst all these gloomy and appalling scenes, one bright 
vision appeared, true to the prophetic picture of the Apocalypse. 
* And I saw, and behold, a white horse ; and he that sat on him 
had a bow ; and a crown was given unto him; and he went forth 
conquering and to conquer.” It was the Son of man, he whom 
shouting crowds had mocked—he who in meekness had rode into 
that same Jerusalem on an ass—he on whose aching brows the 
crown of thorns had been fixed in derision—he who had been 
crucified on Calvary between thieves. And now a crown is given 
to him indeed. His enemies are prostrate before him. Jerusalem, 
towards which in the days of his flesh his heart had so yearned, and 
which he had endeavoured to save, was a heap of ruins at 
his feet. ‘Her house was left unto her desolate.” One of the 
great obstacles to the growth and spread and triumph of the 
Gospel was thus removed. Christ goes forth as a King, “ con- 
quering and to conquer.” 

We have interpreted the vision of the apostle in reference to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. But some may question whether the 
writer of the book had this particular event in his mind. Perhaps 
he intended to point to no particular event or series of events, but 
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only saw in vision the obstacles of various kinds that would exist 
to the spread of Christianity, and the final triumph of Christ over 
whatever might oppose him. And the symbols of the vision have a 
striking and impressive significance, when thus generally applied. 
The history of mankind is written in blood. The war-horse with 
gory flanks has ever been seen rushing through the thick ranks of 
our race, while the sword of the rider has cut down thousands in 
his course. And the pale Courser of Death is ever rushing over 
the earth, followed by his ghastly train of attendants. And the 
black Horse has ever borne Famine with uplifted scales over those 
fields which war and pillage have laid waste ; and altars have ever 
been seen piled up and loaded with victims martyred in the cause 
of righteousness; and there have been frequent seasons in the 
world’s history, when all nature grew fearfully dark, when the very 
mountains seemed to be moved out of their seats, and the stars to 
drop from heaven, and the world to be tottering and verging to 
destruction ; and when all, high and low, have prostrated them- 
selves in the dust, and called upon the mountains to cover them 
from the wrath of impending justice. But ever too at such seasons 
there has appeared to the faithful a cheering vision of majesty, as 
of one mounted on a white horse, crewned and armed, and going 
forth in the name of truth and virtue and right, “ conquering and 
to conquer.” 

And, in conclusion, what forbids every one applying the symbols 
of the apostle’s vision to his own individual experience in life? We 
may never indeed see that red horse, trampling down our harvest 
fields, where the hand of Peace has sowed the bread of thousands. 
But still this is possible. What has been may occur again. We 
may never see Famine stalking through a land on which Heaven 
has poured out its abundance. But poverty may come to us, and 
deal out to us a scanty and meagre subsistence. And suflering 
and persecution are still, as ever, the lot in this life, of uprightness 
and fidelity. And pale Death is still, as he ever has been, riding 
over the earth, striking down the lovely and the good, as well as 
the worthless and sinful. And what is there to cheer us amidst 
such sad scenes? The vision of life is surely not all gloomy. One 
bright object cheers and sustains man’s fainting spirit. It is that 
majestic form which goes forth ‘ conquering and to conquer,” the 
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emblem of an all-supporting, all-embracing Providence, which con- 
trols and directs all events, and which makes all things, even sin 
and death and hell, bow to its authority and promote its purposes. 
That is man’s support. From thence proceeds his hope. And 
while all things are against him he can exclaim, as he looks upon 
that image, “God reigneth, let the earth rejoice.” ‘Thanks be 
to God who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Ww. P. L. 





‘MERE MORALITY" AND ‘*NO RELIGION.’’ 


A SERMON, BY REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS. 


Matruew vii. 21. Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven. 


Tere is no error against which you are oftener warned, or, 
probably, are better protected, than that of making religion con- 
sist in forms of belief, or peculiar duties. You understand that it 
is the rule of life ; that its spirit is the spirit in which business is 
to be done, pleasure enjoyed, and domestic and social intercourse 
to be held. An intelligent faith in the doctrines, and a clear un- 
derstanding of the revelation of Jesus Christ are certainly very 
important. Religion as a science, a system, is worthy of most 
careful and anxious investigation. But this is a concern quite 
different from, and inferior to, the formation of a religious character. 
Religion as it exists in the individual man is not belief, or science. 
It is the result of the moral principles and heavenly dispositions, in 
and by which he lives and moves and has his being. 

It is a blind question to ask, Has a man got religion? This is 
not Scripture phraseology. It is remarkable, indeed, that this term 
religion is one which Jesus never uses; and it is perhaps unfortu- 
nate that we have a word for the state of mind and character which 
God alone approves, distinct from, and conveying no sense of, the 
moral qualities which constitute salvation. Instead of enjoining 
men to be religious, Christ enjoins them to love God and man, to 
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be merciful, just, pure, truthful, to have trust, meekness, and obe- 
dience. Jesus in convincing his hearers of sin always points 
them to their lives, and in guiding them into religion, directs their 
attention at once to their conduct. He blames them because they 
work iniquity, and encourages them to do good. There is nothing 
mysterious or peculiar in his view of goodness. He takes the 
ground which all moralists have taken. Their goodness differs 
from heathen goodness only in extent. Character is, with the 
Saviour, the sole object of interest, and life in his eyes given to 
form it. This is all very familiar to your thoughts. But, my 
friends, this common-sense view of religion may remain a theory 
as well as any other view of it. I have heard most eloquent pleas 
made for the practical, every-day character of religion, by those 
whose lives were entirely given to pleasure and worldliness. As 
if in asserting that religion was designed to be the guide and spirit 
of daily life, it were only meant that life itself is a good enough 
religion; that the natural sentiments and impulses are in their 
unrestrained exercise and indulgence like to form as generous 
and good a character, as any strict rules or solemn principles. 
Thus in disputing about the nature of religion, is the very sub- 
stance of it overlooked, and the laws of morality and the admoni- 
tions and wisdom of the world’s experience touching virtue and its 
practice, forgotten or disregarded. Practical religion having long 
been foolishly asserted to be something different from, and superior 
to, practical morality, it has happened, that the correction of this 
error has endangered the existence of both. In protesting against 
the arrogant claims of religion, the world has succeeded in asso- 
ciating morality with her disgrace, and the popular contempt for 
fanaticism is too often in these times, a disrelish or repudiation of 
virtue. If there were stricter and more moral lives, more heathen 
virtue among us, who disown the prevailing views of Christianity, 
we should not be so often charged with preaching and having * no 
religion.”” But what answer to this indictment can we render, when 
we are unable to fall back upon a thorough and principled morality ? 
No man in his heart suspects his want of religion, who in all the 
transactions of life, in all his public and private walk, shows him- 
self an inflexible friend of virtue, truthful at his own cost, tem- 
perate, chaste, conscientious. Let those who profess to find 
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religion distinct from goodness take the benefit of an opinion 
which in some manner absolves them from mere morality. But 
we have got nothing but mere morality to live for and to depend 
on, and we are false to every profession and undeserving of any 
respect, if we neglect to cherish and obey the laws of virtuous 





living. 

“ Mere morality” and “no religion, 
proach often cast upon our denomination. 1 wish we deserved to 
be reproached with mere morality. For what is it? Does mo- 


” these are terms of re- 


rality acquire any new meaning or limitation, by the prefix of 
‘*mere?” Is not morality “ mere morality” always? And what 
is religion or piety but the nurse of morality ? Are not goodness, 
truth, justice, purity, the ends of being; and the worship and 
service of God singly designed to promote these dispositions? Is 
the worship of God an end, in itself, independent of the state of 
mind it begets? Is God worshipped to make him happy, or us, 
to please him, or to elevate and bless us? Piety is the reverence 
which a moral being necessarily pays to infinite purity and good- 
ness. But as the Supreme Being himself has morality without 
piety, so morality is the end and piety the means. Morality is 
more and greater than piety. It is the root of piety and also its 
fruit. Upon moral principle and moral dispositions is our rever- 
ence of the Supreme good based ; and that reverence in turn forms 
is the only true aim of 


us into the same image. ‘ Mere morality ” 


life and immortality. As we pursue it here, so must we pursue it 
forever. Its laws are eternal, unchangeable. Doctrines, and 
creeds must decay, worship and religious forms change, new 
light will dispossess the world of the greater part of its most cher- 
ished conception of piety. Right and wrong, justice, truth, broth- 
erly love, can know no variableness, or shadow of turning. Piety 
indeed must always continue and increase, but it is only one of 





the fruits of a faithful moral spirit. Morality covers the whole 
ground. Goodness is obedience to the moral law. It comprehends 
piety, benevolence, self-respect, and everything most valuable in 
time or eternity. Goodness is the most comprehensive term appli- 
cable to character. It is the loftiest, that alone from which the 
modesty of Jesus shrunk, and which he ascribed to God, as in its 
absolute sense his exclusive attribute. 
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Did a just God, my friends, leave his world, meanwhile the 
mother of countless millions, without the essential means of true 
happiness, during the thousands of years that preceded the coming 
of Christ? The world prior to Christ and excepting the small 
peculiarity of Judaism, had “ no religion” in the sense in which 
** religion ” is used among Christians. But was it without the means 
of a true life, without the possibility of rendering itself acceptable 
to God? Had it no sufficient guide? was its blindness fated and 
its folly necessary ? Who can contemplate the Divine character, 
and support this hypothesis. The world was not without a heav- 
enly light, and that was the light of “mere morality.” It was 
‘**mere morality ” that God demanded of it, “* mere morality ” that 
it could alone exhibit, and if out of those myriads of souls, there 
be now in heaven a score, it was “mere morality” that carried 
them there. 

Jesus was the nobiest exhibition of “‘ mere morality ” the world 
has ever seen. He had the profoundesi respect and most practical 
reverence for the moral law, for goodness. In defending himself 
against the slanders of the Jews, he appealed to his life and con- 
duct, not to his professions of piety, or to his prayers. And it is 
remarkable, that those who raise the cry against mere morality, 
do not observe that it was more in defence of morality than of 
piety that Jesus came into the world and directed his exertions. 
The Jewish piety had outlived its morality. Of worship and sac- 
rifices and pious observances they failed not, and had more than 
enough, but in good works and moral principles they were misera- 
bly deficient. Indeed piety is of much more easy and natural 
growth than morality. The fear of God is a more universal senti- 
ment than the love of truth and justice. Piety is an emotion, 
morality a principle. To feel is easier than to be or todo. And 
while in our quiet hours and churches, we are capable of worship- 
ping God in sincerity, we may still in the busy and passionate 
season of life, find it a very difficul. matter to hold fast to our 
integrity. Thus it is, that we have enough examples in the Bible 
of men of true religious sensibility, who were weak in moral prin- 
ciple. We have examples of beautiful piety united with bad 
morality. David felt the beauty of holiness and glowed with 
rapture as he contemplated the Divine character. Of all men that 
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ever lived, before or since Christ, he best deserved the reputation 
of piety. I need not dwell here upon the painful subject of his 
guilt, upon his want of mere morality. But where shall we look 
in the Bible for an example of a righteous, moral man, who is held 
up to blame for his want of piety. The test which Jesus applies 
to those that boasted of their good lives, was never higher than 
that of morality. The one thing lacked by the young man, who 
asserted his own moral strictness, was sincerity and practical 
goodness. Jesus required him to do only what his own profes- 
sions demanded before he received him as his disciple. 

You will greatly mistake me, my friends, if you imagine these 
observations to be directed principally against others. Let us 
take them to ourselves. We have to bear the stigma of “ mere 
morality.”” Let us use it, as the early Christions did the scandal 
of the cross, make it the standard under which we conquer. We 
do not deserve this honorable censure. Were we as moral as this 
charge supposes, the Christian world could not withstand our in- 
fluence and all the pure would flock about our banner. There is 
nothing the world honors half as much as moral rectitude, because 
it is the rarest of all excellencies. Piety is suspected, confined 
within the church, comparatively a peculiar and unintelligible 





thing. Goodness speaks a 


Ss 


| languages and commands universal 
respect and confidence. We preach and make our ecrced, that 
religion consists in a scrupulously virtuous life. Large bodies of 
our fellow Christians deride or deny the theory ; but do they not 
deny it as a theory, and because they do not see its practice ? 
Would they deny it in the instance of a thoroughly upright and 
pure man, or of a body of men? Have they ever had a chance 
to deny it? For who of us, much less what body, have carried 
into life and action our own idea of “ mere morality.” 

It is not strange that mere morality should be in disrepute, when 
its definition is taken from the immoral lives of those who espe- 
cially profess to honor it. We reject the prevailing views of 
religion in theory and our own in practice, and thus are left with- 
out the fear of God, or the love of virtue; a more hopeless state, 
than if we were still under the restraints of superstition. 

The morality of the world and the prevailing morality of our 
lives richly deserve the suspicion and contempt which are poured 
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upon them. Morality is goodness—fidelity to a sense of duty— 
it is what all the world honors in the character of God and Christ, 
and the just and great throughout all ages. It is what you in your 
own hearts honor and feel the most sacred obligation to do and be. 
No man can mistake decency and expediency for morality. Is 
there any thing elevating, or satisfying in the decencies of life ? 
Do we honor a man, that he is not a drunkard, an idler, a thief; 
that he has not lost his character; that he may be trusted in busi- 
ness? We despise him if he be any thing else. Is it for this, 
that history hands down the names of her moral heroes? Is ita 
mark of virtue, not to be totally abandoned and depraved? And 
are there no stages of character between moral excellence and a 
brutal degradation? But there is honor and joy in the practice of 
morality. To be honest according to law, whether it be the law 
of trade, or the law of the land, or the law of expediency, is a 
poor kind of decency ; to be honest according to the spirit of jus- 
tice and truth, is a disposition which God honors, and to which he 
grants eternal life. For it is an act of faith, of worship. It shows 
that the soul has laid hold of eternal principles and is fitted for the 
society of those that love right better than life. The morality 
which sacrifices reputation, profit, ease, station, to its own convic- 
tions of duty, is this so common, or so low a thing, that it is to be 
tolerated and patronized? Nay, there is nothing above it. It is 
more precious in the sight of God than all the temples ever built 
in his honor, or the ascriptions raised to his name. 

My friends, let us look this matter fairly in the face. It is easy 
to shuffle off the claims of piety. The obscurity of its doctrines 
<.id the indefiniteness of its vocabulary furnish the indolent and 
self-indulgent with plausible excuses for its neglect. It comes very 
natural to the lips to term it superstition, bigotry, extravagance, 
priest-craft, delusion. And perhaps it is this in part, as adminis- 
tered. Perhaps, too great a devotion to theological inquiries, igno- 
rance of the world and professional biasses combine to warp the 
judgment, to confine the view and sophisticate the understanding 
of religious teachers. I am ready to suspect myself of attaching 
undue importance, and giving undeserved prominence to things 
not vital and practical. 


But there can be no mistake about morality. And it ought to be 
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stated plainly, that the whole object of religious instruction is to 
promote morality. It is not to put the people into a peculiar and 
mysterious state of mind ; it is not to give them something which 
transcends common life, which will not aid them in their daily 
duties and coalesce with their business and pleasure, that religion 
rears her altars and pulpits. The church is a school of morals. 
By the fear of hell and the hope of heaven, by the expectation of 
immortality, by the precepts and example of Christ, it urges 
morality, mere morality. The Gospel reveals the character of 
God to our worship and imitation, an immortal life to our encour- 
agement and comfort, the sanctions of the future to the support 
of our tottering virtue. But the object of the whole, the proper 
result of all its influences, is morality, sheer, mere morality. 
There is nothing better than it, nothing to compare with it, and 
however mysticisms and error may cover it up, morality is the 
bottom and the top of every Christian grace. There is no room 
therefore for the suspicion or the contempt of religion, which the 
worldly-wise and prudent are so apt to throw upon it. in rejecting 
it in its proper character, they reject honor, truth, justice and every 
quality that ever created a genuine admiration. 

You have come up hither to receive the instructions and admo- 
nitions of the Gospel. You hear yourselves called sinners; you 
are treated as deficient ; you are exhorted to possess yourselves of 
the one thing needful. You hear this with composure, with insen- 
sibility, without penitence. You could not do this, if you truly 
felt the rebuke, if you were self-accused, if you understood the 
precise thing with which you are charged. It is my friends, with 
the want of “mere morality.”” Not with the want of some indefi- 
nite sentiment, the absence of some peculiar frame of mind, but 
with the lack of honor, veracity, temperance, continence, industry, 
self-control, honesty, brotherly kindness. We preach the graces, 
the accomplishments of character, as if every body had the sub- 
stantial, homely virtues. We exhort people to love their enemies, 
as if they of course loved their neighbors and household. But it 
is not so—and finish of character must succeed the very frame- 
work, the foundation and walls. And the thing most to be deplored 
in the Christian church is that which has been most deplorable 
from the beginning of the race, the want of integrity of character. 
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It is no sublimated, indescribable, misty excellencies, that we are 
seeking, but for what all understand, approve and pretend to. 
Were we what we claim to be; what we outwardly appear to be ; 
what we sue others at the law, or bring them to the duel, for deny- 
ing that we are—were we what it is slander and reproach not to 
be thought, or acknowledged, it were well with us. The very man- 
ners we wear, the claims we assert, are a sufficient proof that we 
know what we should be. ‘The code of honor is the shadow of the 
moral law, and proves its existence and authority. The courtesies, 
the politeness of society, what is it but a show of brotherly love, 
which, did it penetrate to the heart (and it is the grossest breach 
of manners to seem to doubt that it does) would make the world 
all the Gospel desires. The honor which we defend with our 
lives, were it the thing itself, and not merely our testimony of 
respect for honor, would entitle us to the respect of men and angels. 
That perfect truth, a single violation of which makes a man a 
liar, a word that no man with a spark of decency can bear, is yet 
the rarest virtue of the noblest souls, if not the very consummation 
of all other graces. 

What God requires is the household and practical and well- 
known virtues. Indeed there are no other virtues. To do justice, 
to love mercy, and walk humbly is mere morality, and it is at the 
same time, the disposition of saints and of the Saviour. The 
pride of the pulpit does not allow it to stoop to details. But in 
details religion begins and ends. The sinfulness of the world 
exhibits itself in details. The religious character is fashioned by 
attention to details. And those details consist in the sedulous 
observance of the laws of common morality. You lose your souls, 
my friends, not by some inexplicable neglect, or rejection of 
offers or conditions, not at once and altogether, but by daily 
inadvertence and disobedience to the light that is in you, and 
little by little. Salvation is not a leap at the skies, nor spiritual 
death a fall over a precipice. You are saved day by day, by daily, 
common duties and right dispositions. You reach heaven by 
climbing and not flying. You are worn away and destroyed at last 
by the petty friction of small sins, negligencies and offences. 
Let no man deceive himself. We may be easily deluded when 
we look at our characters in the gross—when we reflect upon 
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them, or as we are exhorted to do, eramine ourselves. But no 
man is deceived in the character of his acts as they occur. We 
do accuse ourselves a little for every little sin at the time it is 


done. 


sinned but a /ité/e, there is no great remorse, therefore, for any par- 
ticular sin at any particular time, and no arithmetic by which we can 
add these particles and see their amount. And for the very reason 
among others, that our own sensibility, and judgment, and moral sense 
have been destroyed in the process. I never knew a man not 
guilty of crime, who could not sincerely justify his character, 
however erring and immoral. 

But immorality, thus practised little by little in the details of 
life, is the most fatal and certain destruction of the soul. My 
friends, small sins (if it be not a monstrous abuse of language) are 
the only ones we have any temptation to commit. It is very con- 
venient to deceive a little, to cheat a little, to lie a little, to idie a 
little, to indulge a little, to be selfish a little. It oils the track of 
business, it facilitates affairs. It does not suit our purposes to sin 
a great deal. It attracts notice, diminishes reputation, repels cus- 


tom. 


extent of prudence, expediency and temptation, what could we 
do worse—nothing, or only this. From knaves we might become 


fools, 


erty for passionate indulgence, disgrace and imprisonment. The 
sole difference between an immoral, that is a false, dishonest, 
selfish man and a criminal, is that society suffers the one, and not 
the other to go at large. 

Common morality, not the morality which is common, but the 
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We excuse ourselves a little afterwards. We have never 


It overdoes the matter. If then we do wrong up to the 


from vicious, criminal, and exchange station, fortune, lib- 





morality which is sometimes called “filthy rags” and “ mere 
morality ” consisting in good works, not works that seem good, but 
which God knows to be good; in speaking the truth, acting the 


truth, trading the truth; in doing as one would be done by; that 
common morality, which has commanded the respect of all ages 
and nations and souls; that mere morality which has no mixture 
of fanaticism, bigotry or mysticism about it; which a child can 
understand and practise, and an angel cannot get beyond or do 
without; the morality which makes industrious, honest, innocent 
and virtuous citizens, heads of families and neighbors; the mo- 
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rality to which you trust your fortunes, on whose scrupulous exact- 
ness, promptitude and fidelity, you risk,—nay there is no risk,—you 
repose your best earthly interests ; this is the mere morality we 
need and God needs; and which his Gospel teaches under the 
name of religion. It is the “no religion” which we shall preach, 
if we do not lay hold of. The “no religion” which is to save the 
world and people the kingdom of heaven. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS AT HOME. 


FROM LETTERS TO AN ABSENT DAUGHTER. 


* * * Tue circumstances which I related to you in my last 
letter regarding Mr. A , and the reflections which were sug- 
gested thereby, have probably recalled to your recollection a dis- 
course which you heard from our venerable pastor a few years 
ago, and some conversations, at our own fireside, upon the same 
subject. That discourse and these conversations have been vividly 
recalled to my mind since the occurrence of the incidents and 
exhibitions of character I have related to you. Thinking that these 
recollections may be of material service to you in your attempts to 
attain a forgiving and Christian character, I now sit down to give 
you some sketch of them. The discourse referred to was deliv- 
ered, when in the course of his series of expository and practical 
lectures on the Sermon on the Mount, Mr. W had arrived at 
these words, “* Love your Enemies.” In the outset of his discourse, 
you may remember, he startled many of his hearers by asking 
them, if ever they had felt towards any of their enemies any emo- 
tion like that with which they were affected towards their friends, 
and which, in common language, is called love. We are not con- 
scious, generally, of any such emotion; and this consciousness of 
never having experienced anything like an emotion of what in 
common language is called love, and the consequent inference of 
its impossibility, have led many to doubt, or to deny, the practica- 
bility of obedience to the above named precept. Many have lev- 
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elled the shafts of their sarcasm and scepticism at this precept of 
our Master. These might have been spared, aad probably would 
have been withheld, had their authors been as ready to be earnest 
inquirers as thoughtless scoffers. It would at once have occurred 
to them that it cannot be intended, that we should entertain exactly 
the same feeling towards our enemies, as naturally springs up in 
our bosoms towards our benefactors and friends. There must be 
wanting those emotions of gratitude, confidence, complacency, 
vivid gratification and delight, which are elements in our love of 
our friends. Something else, then, must be intended than that we 
are to feel towards our enemies exactly that kind of love which 
springs up naturally and spontaneously towards our friends. This 
a candid, careful disciple would at once perceive ; and this, instead 
of exciting him to doubt or to scoff, would impel him to farther 
inquiry. It would lead him to inquire whether there was not some 
other kind of feeling which we might cherish towards those who 
injure us, which might be justly enough entitled to the name of love. 

Having made some remarks which would have made any one, 
who ever gave utterance to a scoff at this precept, ashamed of his 
thoughtlessness, folly and shallow-mindedness, and which were 
intended to encourage every one who may be assailed with similar 
doubts or difficulties, as those which have occurred to some in rela- 
tion to this saying of Jesus, to inquire earnestly, reverently, prayer- 
fully, you may recollect that our preacher went on then to state 
the results to which such an inquiry, so conducted, would lead a 
sensible, philosophically-minded man. 

From the subsequent observation of the author of this command, 
in which he denies any merit or reward to those who love those 
who love them, or who salute their brethren only, an inquirer would 
readily and naturally infer that the love of enemies is, at once, 
something different from, and superior to, love of friends. To one 
who had had any, the least experience, it would also readily occur 
that, when an enemy curses or reviles us, injures us in person, 
property, or reputation, and we keep our anger from becoming 
excessive,—from degenerating into revenge—when we put a check 
upon our spirit, so that we feel no longer any disposition to return 
evil for evil, then we may, in a certain sense, be said to love our 
enemy, and our reason will at once allow that this curbing of our 
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disposition to retaliate is a state of mind of far greater moral worth 
and significance, and consequently of higher merit, than our natural 
impulsive love of our friends. ‘These two considerations would be 
sufficient to render it highly probable that this, then, was the very 
state of mind enjoined in the precept. After much reflection I have 
been unable to come to any conclusion as to the meaning of the 
author of the precept—‘** Love your enemies”—possessed of equal 
plausibility and verisimilitude, to the above. Neither does it seem 
to me any very unnatural application of the word love to apply it 
to that state of mind in which hatred is subjugated and restrained. 
made so evident, does not 





The command, then, as Mr. W 
require that we should love our enemies as—in like manner as— 
we love our friends. This is an impracticability. We cannot 
make our love spring up towards our enemies, in the same way, 
and by the same natural process by which it springs up towards 
those that love us. This no mancan do. But he can restrain, 
curb, check, act against his natural and impulsive hatred of them. 
He can resist the tendency to recompense evil for evil to which 
the natural promptings of his spirit drive and impel him. He can 
check his anger—he can subdue his passion—he can subjugate his 
rising indignation. When this negative love has become so habitual 
as to be “a second nature,” a man may have some feelings towards 
his enemies approaching to a positive love and friendly good will, 
but this restraining of hatred must take the precedence of anything 
like positive love. This is the initiative step. This is the process 
of discipline by thorough and habitual training to which alone, can 
we ever ascend to a higher and more god-like love of our enemies. 
If this is notall that is included in the requisition of our Master and 
Lord, it is, at any rate, a primary and very important element in the 
composition of the love which is enjoined 


You see then, my dear M , by what processes of mental 





discipline you must pass yourself, when you set yourself in earnest, 
as I trust upon every occasion of injury or provocation you will 
do, to comply with the precept—*t Love your enemies.” You will, 
set yourself to act against your natural hatred of them. ~ You must 
crucify and sacrifice the passion which boils, with less or greater 
vehemence, within you. Through many a painful and severe 


struggle of this kind, | am sure our friend A—— must have passed 
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ere he arrived at the degree of forgiveness and perfect good will 
which he now manifests. I hope, should you ever be tried in a 
method equally severe, you will be able to conquer the impulses of 
your baser nature witha promptitude and a power, which wil! yield 
you a satisfaction equal, at least, to that which the discerning eye 
may readily perceive mantling upon the fine countenance of your 
sorely tried but victorious Christian friend, whose case has given 
suggestion to these paternal counsels and admonitions. Adieu. 

T. C. A. 





ABRAHAM’S MEDITATION. 


Tae great Jewish Patriarch fills an important place in the world’s 
history, more important, perhaps, than we have been accustomed 
to regard it. ‘To him, the Father of the jews, the Father of all the 


” 


faithful, ** the word of God came. In a peculiar sense, the Lord 
““was his shield and his exceeding great reward.” ‘ His eyes 
were open, he knew the knowledge of the Most High, and saw the 
vision of the Almighty.” King and Priest accounted him holy. 
Abimeleck, Prince of Gerar testified concerning him, “ God is with 
thee in all that thou dvest.” And Melchizedek, that mysterious 
Priest, that King of Peace and Righteousness, came forth from the 
City,* which even then was holy, bringing bread and wine, and say- 
ing, “ blessed be Abram of the Most High God, possessor of heaven 
and of earth. Concerning him our Master bore this testimony, 
“your Father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and 
was glad.” $y the consent of the pious,—whether Jewish, 
Mahometan, or Christian,—he must be regarded as one of those 
open fountains from which the race has drawn rich supplies of 
spiritual life. 

The story of his trials and his conquests does not move us as it 
should. For, by reason of an early and careless familiarity, the 
sacred oracles are for many mysterious and unprofitable. We hear 
dark and enigmatical words, and doubt not that they veil a good 


* The City of Salem, upon Mount Moriah, afterwards Jerusalem. We 
cannot say when it was not holy. To say the least a mystery hangs about it. 
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meaning, but this meaning is veiled, and unless we make a strong 
effort, we shall go away without having found the entrance to the 
inner sanctuary. Few “are found worthy to open the book, and 
to loose the seals thereof,” and so its realities are ever hidden from 
our eyes. 

We should penetrate deeper than all this. And if, in this instance, 
we will oniy read the story of Abraham’s life, as a chapter in 
Human Experience, as those who are seeking for spiritual nourish- 
ment, and not merely bent upon performing a set task, it can stir 
and strengthen the soul, filling us with faith and joy. For what a 
life was that of our Patriarch! When we leave with him his coun- 
try and kindred and friends, when we journcy with him into that 
strange land of Promise, we feel that our companion is a chosen 
instrument. When he hopes against hope, we acknowledge and 
praise a faith, a trust in God and in goodness superior to facts and 
experience. When he would number the countless stars, a voice 
tells him, so shall thy posterity, a holy people, be numberless. 
When we hear him intercede for the guilty cities of the plain, we 
are sure that God has touched his heart, for how sweetly are 
Humility, Justice and Mercy, blended in his petition.* And we 
almost worship a faith which has never been equalled, when we 
ascend with him the Mount Moriah, the Mount of sacrifice, and per- 
ceive that in obedience to the divine command, our companion has 
no offering save in his only son, and yet goes forward with confi- 
dence, hoping that God will provide for himself a lamb for a burnt 
offering, believing that the Almighty can raise him from the dead, 
knowing that in any case the Father means no harm to the boy. 
And when, finally, we bend with him over his dead in Hebron, 
when we see the strong man bowed in sorrow, we bear witness to 
the depth and intensity of his affections, we perceive that their 
grasp is upon eternity and not upon time alone, we affirm with the 
Saviour, the God of Abraham “ is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living.” 


* “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right,’"—an appeal to justice : 
“ Peradventure ten shall be found there,""—an appeal to Mercy. Might 
not many a stern dogmatist, many an idolator of Justice, learn a good lesson 
from the Patriarch? He does not number the elect, and say there be few 
thatare saved. With him ten can save a city. . 
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I had not intended to say thus much concerning the life of the 
Patriarch. I wished merely to call attention to it as an introduc- 
tion to a train of thought, which we may suppose to have passed 
through the Prophet’s mind. For Abraham was a Prophet, inas- 
much as he was eminently the man of faith, and faith is a main 
root of prophecy. His meekness, the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen. 

Thus then mused the Patriarch :— 

** How strange is this life which the Most High God hath given 
unto us! Strange in its beginning, strange in its end. Strange in 
its weakness, strange in its strength! Truly it is a great gift,— 
who can tell its value? Truly it is a fearful trust,—who shall use 
it aright >—How have I rejoiced in labors and pleasures, how have 
I been comforted by pure affections and holy thoughts. And to 
what trials have I been called!—my own soul has been sorely 
tempted, and by the grievous sins of my brethren I have been 
daily vexed. And I am persuaded that all this is for good,—that 
greatness shall serve goodness. I know that the deep strong cur- 
rent of evil within me, shall finally be stemmed and turned by the 
Holy Spirit of God. It must needs be that offences come, but they 
shall not always remain. I am not only filled with wonder then, 
when I think what I am, where I am, and for what end I am, but 
my heart is stirred with gladness. I feel within me a power gentle 
and calm, yet doubtless destined to prevail ;—now it is as the 
whispering breeze of the evening; soon it shall be as the mighty 
wind of the midnight storm. 

God has granted unto me a life deeper and higher than that of 
my fellows, and yet not quite freely, for with a great price, and 
upon stern conditions have | purchased it. Now my brethren are 
a great way off, and only from a distance do they gaze and wonder 
at my elevated position. But in them also are the germs of strength, 
—they too shall be great. And yet, as mine eye hath seen, as my 
heart hath told me, unless the Most High interposes, man will surely 
waste his greatness upon earthly objects, and develope with all his 
might, the lower nature, while the awful soul within goes famished. 
What man will do, I cannot precisely say, for these things fall not 
within the compass of the spirit’s vision. And yet I know that 
there are powers, energies within him, which though they be now 
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as babes new born, must nevertheless one day become giants. 
The power within must force itself out, and there is a capacity in 
nature to minister to this development ;—and with this truth I was 
especially impressed, when I sojourned in Egypt, that land of 
mystery. But alas! that all this strength should be evil. Alas! 
that this power should work in darkness and end in death. las! 
that man is a sinner. Woe for the world, when he shall become 
great, and yet shall not be good, when knowledge, and power, 
and gold shall abound, and love wax cold, when only a precious 
few shall believe in the power of goodness, and the possibility of 
virtue, when there shall be kingdoms great and glorious with the 
devil for their master, when men shall know many things, and yet 
be ignorant of God. Who shall help them in this fearful extrem- 
ity, who shall put back this mighty torrent of evil,—and call the 
dead from their graves? The wise and the mighty cannot be 
bound to the law of duty, like these simple herdsmen. They 
must have a much greater faith or they will have none. 

But why do I hesitate and ask ?>—The judge of all the earth is 
great and good, he can and will do right. He shall send one, wise 
and holy, able to save the weak and the strong, to condemn in 
others the sin which has first been condemned in himself. Some 
man of his right hand he will strengthen, some messenger of mer- 
cy and light he will send, to teach the ignorant, to warn the sinful, 
to strengthen the weak, to confirm the strong. ‘Then shall the 
Spirit be poured out upon all flesh, then peace and love shall pre- 
vail, and the earth become the garden of God. Man shall be great, 
discerning good from evil ;—man shall be wise, choosing and cleav- 
ing to the good.” 

And when Abraham saw this, he was exceeding glad. R. E. 
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“T po not feel that I was born for the obscurity of a country 
life, or for daily contact with the unintelligent population around 
me, my friends invite me to return to the city, and my education 
and tastes fit me best for its refinements and society.” 

23 
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Such was the language, in which a friend of mine complained to 
me of the trials of the situation which he had voluntarily chosen, 
or into which Providence had cast him. He is indeed fitted to 
move in the elegant circles of society, wherever they are found ; 
and his wife, by her modesty and gentleness, is fitted for any rank 
in which he may choose to place her. 

I have found them the inhabitants of a small country village, at 
a distance from any city ;—a village, whose rapid growth has 
brought together a number of people, with the only hope of a living 
or of wealth. They are more than usually ignorant. Many of 
them were born in poverty, and have no thought of rising above 
being poor. They believe what they are taught by the politician 
and the minister without examination. They entertain those 
prejudices against the wealthy and the educated, which prove so 
serious a hindrance in the way of the ignorant and poor. 

My friend, perhaps, is not very well calculated to conciliate a 
people of such a character. He feels his superiority. He has a 
little, perhaps a great deal, of the social aristocrat. And when he 
seats himself at evening by his wife at his fire-side, and reads 
aloud to her, or plays with his children, he feels that the walls of 
his house contain all that is dear to him in the neighborhood, and 
he is happy to shut out what he calls the cold, coarse world. He 
has met with some disappointments in kindly efforts made at the 
improvement of his neighborhood ; and those, who could win the 
hearts of the people better than he, have sometimes successfully 
turned the prejudices of the people against him. So he has learned 
to feel that he is alone. A little of bitterness towards the world 
without settles at the bottom of the foaming cup of happiness, which 
he prepares for his lips at home. Certainly he is not wholly happy ; 
he looks forward to some change of circumstances, which shall 
enable him, at some unknown time, to remove to a location more 
agreeable to his tastes. Happiness is to be his, not where he is, 
and as he is, but by a change hoped for, yet perhaps impracticable. 

But he is not the only friend, whom I have had in circumstances 
very similar. Such is the condition of education in our country, 
that a wide difference exists between the scholar, the ** educated” 
man, as he is termed, and a large number, who have scarcely en- 
joyed the advantages of a common school education. In our 
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villages of later growth, a large number of the peculiarly ignorant 
gather together. A village, which has grown up, only because a 
new canal, running through a wilderness, could find in it a conve- 
nient place of deposit, or because a fall of water afforded a conve- 
nient place for a factory, will be composed of many people from 
foreign parts. Those of our own countrymen, who will establish 
themselves in it, are perhaps people who had been unsuccessful 
elsewhere. Such a village, if distant from the centres of popula- 
tion, is not likely to be composed altogether of the best specimens 
of the American people. 

Yet some few families of superior education will be compelled to 
reside in it. Perhaps a large contractor upon the canal, with a 
hundred or five hundred men in his employ, or the agent of a 
factory, or a physician, or all of them, men of education, sons of 
wealthy parents, city-born, and college-educated, will find their cir- 
cumstances inviting them to make such a village their temporary 
home. In our new villages such is often the case. The physi- 
cian, the agent, the contractor, comes in, ignorant of country life 
and country people ; though benevolent in his intentions, he meets 
oftentimes a painful rebuff; and his wife and children feel that 
they are strangers among those whe have never read what they 
have read, nor seen the comforts and luxuries, which they have 
enjoyed, nor associated with those who profess,—unhappy pro- 
fession,—to be alone the elegant and refined. 

What shall be done in such circumstances? Shall a man only 
tolerate the society around him? Shall his wife sit at home, and 
sigh for her city friends? Shall she remember how she has been 
courted, and how she is neglected, and suffer the breach between 
her neighbours and herself to grow every year or month more wide ? 
Shall they both think that it is to be Heaven to them, where they 
shall escape from a society which does not understand, and cannot 
sympathize with them; Miserable lives, then, are they to lead, 
till that time comes about; and perhaps a long portion, perhaps the 
best portion of a life, which might be spent in rational happiness, 
and in calm contentment, is to be given up to unhappy repinings 
and dissipating expectations. 

“‘ This is not my sphere in life,” says one : “ Well, then, change 
it,” I reply. ‘* But | want money, and I must wait till 1 am richer,” 
is the answer: or, ‘‘ my business relations are such at present that 
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I cannot, without a great sacrifice of property, make a change.” 
** This, then, is your sphere of life. This is your place of labor, 
your place of probation ; you are here, and are to have your bread 
here, and your happiness here, and to be as contented here, as a 
pure heart and gentle dispositions and disinterestedness can make 
you.” 

Is not a man’s sphere of life that in which Providence has cast, 
or in which Providence confines him? That is the place in which 
Providence destines him to be, for the time being. And does he 
not find happiness, does he not find the full satisfaction of his mind 
in this place, where the kindness of a Heavenly Father has planted 
him ? God in goodness has placed him there; and if his soul is 
empty, removal would but cover over, not fill, his emptiness ; 
removal would but conceal from him the truth that he had not a 
heart to be happy with God, and that the world was the real source 
of his happiness. 

The lamentations, which we sometimes hear from individuals, 
who do not think that they have found their sphere in life, would 
cease, if those individuals were to understand that no man liveth 
for himself alone. Teach me that I came into this world to be 
ministered unto, that I came to be made happy by the efforts of 
other people, and through life I shall be miserable ; for others will 
not serve me, and they cannot make me happy. But am I sent to 
minister to others, am I sent to add to the happiness of my fellow- 
men? I find, then, a pleasure in disinterestedness ; I find that 
there is soul-saving truth in our Saviour’s language. ‘ Him only 
shalt thou serve.” So true it is, he that seeks to save his life loses 
it, and he who surrenders the hope of earthly rewards out of love 
to others, finds a better life than that which he seems to resign. 
Complain not, my friend, that you are not in your proper sphere ; 
you are where you can do good; your partner may be an angel 
in disguise to elevate the moral and social character of the people 
by whom she is surrounded, and you may be honored and beloved, 
nay, almost adored by your neighbors, if you will occupy the 
sphere, in which Providence has placed you. 

The man, that looks for a change of circumstances to make his 
happiness, looks for that which seldom comes. Here, am I to be 
happy,—now, Iam to be happy. If, under the love of God, I 
cannot find happiness now, happiness here, I resign myself to hope- 
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lessness. And how foolish for any man to neglect the means, with 
which the kind hand of Providence encircles him, under the hope 
that Providence will do better for him by and by! How foolish to 
neglect the sphere, in which Providence keeps him, as if men ever 
could be placed in circumstances where a warm heart and diligent 
hands would not find sufficient employment ! 

What separates a man from his neighborhood? His intellectual 
character, his social rank. We cannot easily and readily associate 
with those who bear little resemblance to ourselves; we cannot 
touch those who have few points of contact. But the spiritual man 
finds ever and in all places those who resemble himself, and with 
whom he has innumerable sympathies. If 1 esteem wealth the best 
good, it is irksome to me to associate with the poor; if I esteem 
intellectual cultivation man’s highest estate, I sigh for the society 
of the cultivated, and the talk of the ignorant is idle and weak to 
me. I can associate only with the few. I separate myself, by the 
impenetrable barrier of my feelings, from my fellow-men. But if 
a man feels that moral excellence is the chief good, moral depravity 
the greatest evil, if he feels that all men are spiritual beings, that 
the dark may be illumined, the low raised, the vicious renewed, if 
he seeks light, life and liberty for himself even, it is impossible that 
any barrier should separate between himself and others. He, too, 
has come to seek and to save that which was lost. He has come 
to give his life, also, a ransom for many. The spiritual man lays 
down the pride of social rank. He cannot fail to feel his union 
with mankind. Wherever he is, the field is white for the harvest ; 
and he cannot withhold his hand from gathering the sheaves into 
the garner of eternal life. Give us spiritual views,—spiritual views 
of others, of ourselves, of life,and we are contented. The sphere, 
which seemed so dark and so unpromising, becomes suddenly light, 
with a light reflected from that with which Heaven shines upon our 
hearts. The desert blossoms. The world is full of God. Man 
becomes his servant, works when God appoints; the humblest 
labors are ennobled, when performed from regard to his will ; and 
the elevations of social rank and intellectual elegance sink into 
nothingness before the exalted station to which he who humbleth 
himself is raised. Contentment! let us find it here. Why may 
not the Father make us perfect in contentment now ? E. B. 
23* 
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Aw Appress, spOKEN at THE Fonenat or THE Rey. Georncs Wuirrer, 
Pastor or tHe Concrecationat Cuurcn at Jamaica Praiy, Roxsvury, 
Aprit 6, 1842. By Rev. Georce Putnam. 


Frienps anv Breturen, 


My contribution to these your mourning solemnities is not a ser- 
mon, but an informal address. I take no text. The Scriptures furnish 
no one passage that at all comprehends the thoughts and impressions, 
few and simple as they are, that belong to the occasion. The text, 
—it is every passage of the Bible that speaks of human frailty, and 
the brief, uncertain tenure of our holiest ties, and most fond and 
trustful reliances. It is every line that reveals God’s love and pity 
in his sorest chastenings, and inspires solace and submission under 
his hardest allotments. It is every word of warning and admoni- 
tion spoken there ; every word of tender sympathy and supporting 
strength ; every gleam and all the full sunlight of immortal hope that 
breaks and shines there, in the precious promises, and the flowing 
blood, and the opening grave of the Redeemer. All this open vol- 
ume is our text. Nota selected verse, but be its whole thousand- 
voiced spirit, the guide of our spoken, and our more numerous 
unspoken and unspeakable meditations, in this solemn hour. 

The text,—it is in the occasion, in all these sights and sounds, in 
these moved hearts, these gathered numbers, this expressive silence. 
Jt is breathed in the tones of the organ, and the strains of the requi- 
em hymn. It mounts in the accents of funeral prayer. It floats 
in the emblematic drapery that shrouds this house of God. It is 
spoken from these consecrated walls, that seem to be echoing that 
familiar voice which they have known so long, but shall know no 
longer. It is whispered in the sighs of widowhood. It is looked 
in the bewildered gaze of young orphanage, and in the bowed heads 
of a stricken parent, and an almost more than parent. It flows in 
the tears of bereaved kindred and friends. It glistens in the eyes, 
moistened in sorrow or sympathy, of all this multitude. It lifts that 
pall, pierces that coffin-lid. It breaks from those marble lips, 
gleams from that quenched eye, moves in that motionless dust, re- 
turns from that released spirit. Here, and in all these things, is 
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our text; manifold, yet one ; not to be uttered in words, yet hal- 
lowed as words of holy writ;—the text—aye, and the sermon 
entire, preaching itself through the occasion; and it were better 
that mortal man should stop and be hushed, lest his words should 
mar the better word of grace that comes in silence and is nigh unto 
you, even in your hearts. 

But you require me to speak, and to give such utterance as | 
may to the thoughts that are crowding upon you, and to take the 
fit and respectful notice of the event which has brought us together. 

George Whitney, the Junior Pastor of this church, has departed 
this life, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, and in the seventh of his 
ministry in this place. We have come up to his burial. The son 
and brother, the husband and father, the pastor, guide, and friend, 
is removed,—all these tender and sacred ties broken asunder by 
the sudden and mysterious hand of God. The strong man has 
fallen away in his prime from those who leaned on him, and is laid 
in his shroud at the foot of the altar where he served. We come 
to pay the last tribute of respect to his mortal remains, and the first 
tribute to his memory. 

I feel my unfitness for this service. For, though I have for sev- 
eral years enjoyed a pleasant and friendly acquaintance with him, 
there has not been that close intimacy, that intercommunion of 
private thought, that opportunity of frequent observation, which 
alone enables one to speak with discrimination of another’s charac- 
ter. And there should never be eulogy without accurate discrimi- 
nation. Without discrimination, eulogy becomes pointless, value- 
less, little better than mockery. I will not insult the memory of the 
dead by any formal and indiscriminate panegyric. Whatever 
memorial of his history and character it may be desirable to have 
put on permanent record must be furnished by some one who knew 
him in his private walk and public ministrations, as I could not,— 
knew all his heart, his traits, the story of his life, as I could not. 
But some things about him were too obvious, | think, to be mistaken 
even by the casual observer. I may be permitted to allude to them. 

That the spirit which lately animated this lifeless form-before me 
was a most amiable and kindly one, every eye that saw him, and 
every ear that heard him will bear witness. Few, if any, must 
have been his words of malice or uncharitableness. I never saw 
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that he bore ill-will to any living creature. I never knew, I do not 
believe, that he ever provoked, or incurred the enmity of any one 
towards himself. He studied peace and good fellowship with all 
whom he had to do with,—no, not studied it, rather his affectionate, 
friendly disposition led him to it by instinct. His greeting was 
always cordial, his temper seemed unfeignedly gracious and frank. 
His countenance and his heart seemed to be habitually turned to 
the sun, and to reflect its gladdening beams of light and cheerful- 
ness towards those about him. The vivacity of his temperament, 
the sprightly vigor of his bodily frame, the lively energy and quick- 
ness of his intellect, indicated diligence and activity in the labors 
of his profession, and in whatsoever work of duty or of love his 
heart or his conscience prompted him to. The same felicitous 
qualities imparted to his pulpit-services a force and earnest anima- 
tion of manner and spirit and thought, that, as we know, filled this 
house with attentive and interested hearers, and, as I know, led 
many elsewhere to speak of him as their favorite dispenser of the 
word. A light, in which many rejoiced, is quenched in the sanctuary. 

He was not many years my senior, and my track in life has been 
alongside of his, from his early youth to the present time, to this 
day of solemn parting ; and it is pleasant to be able to say, that 1 
am sure no aspersion ever rested on his good name from first to 
last, no blemish upon his character. I know of no early aberrations 
to be hid or forgotten, no youthful sins or follies over which to 
throw the mantle of charity or of silence. 1 believe it is a pure 
heart, and an honest one, that rests in that motionless bosom, and 
an unstained life that is now closed, on earth. 

The domestic life of our friend shall be sacred from public 
remark. The rude step of a comparative stranger shall not venture 
there. If I knew all that I believe of his filial, conjugal, parental 
devotedness, yet I would not speak it, here and now. 

The harmony and prosperity of this society speak better than | 
can speak of your late minister’s fidelity to his pastoral charge. 
One from abroad can only give utterance to the impression he has 
derived from yourselves, you who alone can know. His own peo- 
ple, his best witnesses, speak of him as a good and faithful minister, 
seeking their best interests according to his best judgment and en- 
deavor. As a neighbor I never heard this questioned among his 
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flock ; and of late, particularly, I may say, I have heard, from no 
flattering lips, of his growth in ministerial gifts, activity, and zeal, 
his continued progress in the Lord’s work, with increased exertion 
and devotedness for his people’s growth and progress in the Chris- 
tian life. I have witnessed, what you could not, his eager and 
solicitous inquiries with his brethren for the best means of increased 
usefulness in the work assigned him,—with what success, what 
fruits, what encouragements here, you know, as | cannot, except 
in the pleasant and cheering testimony proceeding from yourselves. 

I believe, my friends, that you prized your departed minister, 
that you respected his gifts, and his character, his motives,—that 
you had confidence in the sincerity of his piety to his God, and his 
affection for you and yours, that you thought yourselves favored 
in his relation to you, that you feel deeply bereaved by his death. 
You miss him now more than you could have anticipated, and you 
will miss him more than you yet know. 

I forbear. We are not here, by our words or ceremonies, to 
build a monument to our departed friend. That must be raised in 
the hearts and memories of those who knew his virtues, and re- 
joiced in the warmth of his affections, the influences of his life, 
and the privileges of his ministry. There let it be raised and 
abide. For your own hearts’ sakes you will cherish his memory 
in grateful and tender regard,—for your own sakes, not his,—for he 
has gone where no earthly tribute can reach, where praise cannot 
please the ear, where man’s judgment is of small account, where 
God is all in all. 

Not for the dead, not for the dead, we speak, but for the sur- 
viving,—for consolation and improvement, and those lessons of 
heavenly wisdom that ever break upon willing hearts from funeral 
cerements and the opened tomb. 

To the afflicted family and relatives how vain and insufficient 
must be any words of consolation that man can speak! They 
know where to go, and the way, in this season of their great need. 
There is no need that any should tell them what it is that alone can 
be sufficient for them. I will but express to them, in one inade- 
quate word, the sympathy and condolence written in the silent 
countenances of all who are here, both from near and far, and of 
many who are not here. We can do no more; but leave them 
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with one another and with God, with the dear remembrancers of 
their friend’s life, and the cheering hopes and placid peace of the 
Christian faith. 

The surviving Pastor of this church is peculiarly afflicted, doubly 
bereaved. The sharer of his labors, the son of his love, the friend 
of his bosom, the stay and solace of his declining years, is removed. 
The earthly pillar he most leaned upon is fallen down ; the fondest 
hope he cherished for himself and his people is extinguished. He, 
whom he had hoped should remain to be the strength and comfort 
of his age, is mysteriously taken before him. It is a heavy burden 
that the Lord has laid upon his servant,—and his spirit is sorely 
tried. The Lord be with him, and support him, make him ever 
mindful of past mercies, and present alleviations, and grant that as 
his day is, so his strength may be. His friends and brethren give 
him their sympathies and their prayers, and commend him to the 
God of all consolation. 

Those who have now parted with a brother and co-worker in the 
ministry cannot fail to take to heart the solemn and affecting 
admonition. How lately it was, brethren in the ministry, that he 
moved amongst us, with so elastic a step, a frame so vigorous and 
living, and a spirit so fresh and lively, that, if we had thought of it, 
we should have marked him for a longer life than perhaps any 
other one of our number. For myself, 1 confess, that, from our 
near equality of age and similarity of position, with every advan- 
tage of health and constitution apparently on his side—from these 
circumstances, the first intelligence of his decease, without fore- 
warning, impressed me with a more vivid sense of human frailty, 
and my own, than I remember to have ever felt before. He is 
taken, and we are left fora little longer. We will hold our brother 
in respectful and affectionate remembrance. And we will remem- 
ber that in an hour that we know not, our Lord cometh to reckon 
with us, as with him. We know not who next of us shall be laid 
in silence beneath the temple-roof that has long answered to our 
living voice,—* Be ye also ready.” God give us grace to work 
while it is yet day, for the night cometh. 

Brethren of this church and society, this is a solemn time with 
you. A most important and interesting tie is broken. Those 
hands will no longer break the bread of life at your altar. That 
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familiar voice will no longer be heard in your temple or your 
dwellings, to instruct, to counsel, or to cheer. That countenance 
will never again lighten up to you in its beaming kindliness and 
its friendly *sympathies,—neither in the way-side salutation, nor in 
your household circles, nor here when you come to worship to- 
gether. He can bless you no more in life,—let him bless you in 
his death. You will do best honor to his memory by striving, 
with renewed zeal and diligence, to fulfil to yourselves his own 
warmest wishes and prayers in your behalf. Do not waste the 
precious feelings of the time in this outward ceremonial of resp ect, 
nor in fruitless sympathies, or vain regrets, or distrustful apprehen- 
sions for the future; but let them flow into your lives to hallow 
them, and abide in your souls to sanctify them. Maintain the har- 
mony which he promoted. Carry out the good objects in which he 
was engaged. Study and labor faithfully and unitedly, for the 
prosperity of the Lord’s house, where he loved to meet you and 
minister to you. Uphold, unfaltering, the ark of the Lord, now 
that his ready arm is stricken down, and can help to bear it up no 
longer. Let the good fruits of his ministry appear, now that the 
sickle is fallen from his hand. 

Brethren, your minister, though dead, yet speaketh, if ye will 
hearken and hear. And will ye not? You will call to mind many 
a word of spiritual wisdom and holy counsel, that he has spoken, 
and you have heard, and too soon forgotten amid the distractions 
of the world, and many a holy feeling and purpose he kindled in 
your hearts, that has been too soon and too easily effaced. Recall 
them now. He can repeat them only in your memories, where 
you will give him a fond and lasting place. Bring back those good 
thoughts and impressions which he inspired. Let the solemnities 
of death which has come to him, of the tomb which receives him, 
give them new freshness, vigor, and permanency. Let the voice, 
which has now died away on your outward ears forever, yet linger 
in your hearts, as a voice from the heavens, a call from the eternal 
world, a dread and tender appeal for repentance and righteous- 
ness, for truth, holiness, and love. ; 

And now one more solemn dirge, and the body of this friend 
passes forever from our sight, and goes down to its final resting- 
dust to dust, ashes to ashes. Peace be with him! the 
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green grass and the flowers of spring will wave over him, but he 
will not heed their fragrance, nor delight in their beauty. Friend 
and neighbor will pass by, but he will give no greeting smile. He 
will lie beside the sanctuary that he loved,—its doors will open, its 
bell toll and call, in the fair mornings of summer, but he will not 
rise, nor come into his own place and work. His home, his joys, 
his worship, and his work are in sunnier fields, and a holier temple. 
There the eye of faith and love shall behold him, and rejoice with 
him and for him. There God bring us at last to meet him, and all 
that we have loved and lost, in glad and everlasting re-union, to 
cease from our mourning, and sing the song of the redeemed forever ! 





VISIT TO A COTTON MILL; 
AN ILLUSTRATION OF LIFE. 


Sometime since, through the kindness of a friend, I was per- 
mitted to visit an extensive establishment for the printing of cloths. 
While there, I could not but feel with great force how perfectly our 
human discipline is represented in the history of the cotton-plant. 
First, its seed is sown in the dark earth, and there in dampness 
and neglect puts forth the feeble germ of life. Through suns and 
storms, now wilting under the blaze of noon, now stinted by the 
chills of night, the plant grows, it ripens, it is gathered. By a 
severe process in the cotton-gin, it is battered to pieces and the 
wool is separated from the seed, and by another severe operation 
compressed into bags. Now its wanderings begin. In wagons, 
in boats, in the dark holds of ships, over land, over rivers and over 
the ocean, exposed to all their perils, and to its own spontaneous 
heats, it is borne. The manufacturer receives it. Almost before 
it has had time for an hour to breathe the fresh air or behold the 
light, it is torn in pieces and every particle of dust removed. Then 
by card after card in quick succession its own staple is riven asun- 
der, spread out into an almost transparent gauze, pressed into con- 
sistency by heavy rollers, only to have its fibres reduced to the 
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utmost by a more searching process still, by cards of yet finer and 
sharper teeth ; and when its inmost fibres have been thus laid bare, 
a new species of torture awaits it. It is drawn and twisted into 
thread. The loom receives it with many a hard blow; scarcely 
has it become cloth, before it is unrolled, pincers are applied, it is 
folded, heated, pressed ; and again by land or sea goes forth. 

The print-works receive it. The first thing here is to pass it 
over a red-hot iron, and then through washing and bleaching, the 
refiners’ fire and the fullers’ soap, now scalding hot, now freezing 
cold, buried now in one gloomy vat and now in another, it is at last 
prepared to take the colors. ‘Through these rollers and those, one 
by one it is squeezed, and comes out bright and beautiful. But 
new sufferings await it. It is hung up in hot and stifling rooms. 
Again it is buried in dark and filthy vats that its colors may be 
fixed ; again it is alternately scalded and chilled, again it is folded 
and heated and subjected to the power of a hydraulic press. 

Once more, in close, coarse bags it goes upon its travels; it is 
borne over seas and lands; then stored away unseen in some great 
ware-house, until its hour comes; and in the retailer’s shop its 
beauty attracts admiring eyes. It is bought, cut with scissors, 
pressed by hot irons, pierced with needles, till at length in the 
form of a garment, it seems to have gone through with its suffer- 
ings, and to have reached its final destination. 

Thus every garment we wear is the emblem of an hundred 
martyrdoms, and contains, did we but know it, a history of our 
whole mortal discipline. 

But its trials are not yet ended. When soiled by carelessness 
or use, its purity, like that of the soul when soiled, can be restored 
only by those sharp ingredients and that harsh and trying process, 
which will leave its beauty faded and its freshness gone, unless the 
colors have been stamped into its very essence by the sharpness of 
its previous trials. 

At length it is cast aside; but in the obscurity of neglect finds 
no repose. It is bleached into whiteness ; it is ground into a jelly ; 
spread in their layers over heated plates; pressed with a weight 
like that of mountains; and again in yet another place, through 
another press, stained with black marks, becomes the image of 
low, or immortal thoughts. 

24 
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This to my own mind is a consideration full of interest, and I 
wish to dwell upon it in some of its applications to the discipline of 
human life in the progress of society and of the individual mind. 

The history of our race has been advancing through six thou- 
sand years of vicissitude. Nations have risen and fallen. Arts 
have been invented and lost. Weak but virtuous people have 
become a prey to their more powerful neighbors. Empire after 
empire, which through centuries has been struggling on towards 
knowledge, but just begins to taste the fruits of refinement, when 
it sinks under the weight of its own vices and the encroachments 
of barbarous hordes. At length in the time of Julius Cesar we 
seem to see the point, towards which all the scattered efforts of 
former times have been directed. But through civil tumults and 
crimes, that empire is torn in pieces limb by limb ; and the light of 
antiquity, lost in the dark ages, at length slowly emerges under a 
new form of civilization. But every shape of its progress is 
marked by its own peculiar trials. Now the spirit of liberty bursts 
out under a feeble prince; the nation is torn by popular factions ; 
and when we almost tremble lest the good cause should be ruined 
by the general lawlessness and frenzy of the people, the providence 
of God raises up the strong arm of a despot, who reduces to order 
the discordant elements of liberty ; and when under his iron reign 
we begin to fear lest the spirit of the people should be broken, and 
their energies forever gone, the despot dies; a milder prince suc- 
ceeds; the breath, so long suppressed, is freely drawn; and then 
in the excitement of foreign wars, the whole matter seems for- 
gotten. But those very wars, by breaking up long established 
customs, by giving activity to sluggish minds, by carrying men’s 
thoughts beyond themselves, awake the slumbering elements of 
civil freedom, which again under a feeble monarch start into new 
life, renew their former claims, and again wounded by hostile fac- 
tions and popular excesses, they sink back under a strong govern- 
ment to recover their consistency, and consolidate what they have 
gained. 

In the mean time light and intelligence have advanced. Factions 
become less fierce and bloody. Brute force yields more and more 
to the power of mind. Inventions in science and the arts smooth 
down the rough features of society, while new discoveries open a 
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new world, and give a new impulse to human industry and thought. 
But all these are advancing through obstacles, restraints and foes, 
which seem at every step not only to retard them, but to threaten 
their existence. Through the activity and preponderance of mate- 
rial interests mind gains strength. The principles of universal 
love and peace, wounded by domestic factions and foreign wars, 
steeped in the vats of crime, chilled by the selfishness and scorched 
by the passions of man, are by every such process purified and 
strengthened. The work goes on, its consummation draws near. 

Such isa general view of man’s history; and what is it but a 
repetition in a different language of the story which | before told— 
civilization springing up like the plant from the earth, growing for 
atime (it would seem) under the eye of nature, alone in some 
remote corner of the earth; then battered and torn aud pressed 
by man and dishonorably sent away to other lands ;—there seem- 
ingly the sport and prey of chance from age to age! But the 
winds of heaven waft it, the eye of God is upon it; the whole 
earth is but the manufactory in which he will prepare it. Men are 
his laborers ; nature and society, governments and laws, order and 
confusion, light and darkness, war and peace, are but different 
instruments suited to different stages of the work. 

As we look with penetrating glance through the history of man, 
we see in a general way, how all these things conduce to their end ; 
how licentiousness is subdued into order by despotism; and des- 
potism inhales the breath of freedom in the wild atmosphere of 
popular tumult. 

But when we take any one period, and view it apart from what 
has gone before, and what ensues; when we take a single fact in 
society, and view it apart from surrounding facts, the difficulty is 
great. We cannot understand it. 

For example, the French revolution, standing alone with fierce 
and bloody visage, gorging itself on human blood as it streams up 
from its victims; this seems only a monster, of pure, unmitigated 
crime. But in the vast laboratory of God, whose designs reach 
through infinite space and endless time, this is but a single agent,who 
for a moment unfeeiingly draws the precious material of humanity 
over the burning iron, or dips it into the poisonous and scalding vat. 
Or, to take an instance more within our reach, a few days since 
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I visited a house, where thirty children were beginning their lives, 
amid sin and want. There was age, sad and disconsolate ; there 
was woman, her countenance disfigured by the marks of domestic 
violence ; there was the noisy riot and the drunken dance, wretch- 
edness thrice hideous from these sounds of unnatural mirth ;— 
there was falsehood and dishonesty, and each terrible passion. In 
the midst ofall, children, pure as the babe on which a Christian 
mother smiles, had been born, and already their bodies, blotched 
with disease, were but feeble emblems of the stain which had been 
fixed on their souls. ‘* What,” | asked myself, ** what is this, but 
simple, unalloyed evil, containing in itself no redeeming or re- 
storing power ?” 

My thoughts instinctively went to the dark and filthy vats, in 
which I had seen the clean cotton fabric merged, and which, had I 
viewed them by themselves alone, without looking into their hidden 
effects, would have been to me as mysterious and incomprehensible, 
though not so sad and awful, as these dens of wretchedness and 
sin. While I am able to understand so little of God’s infinite pur- 
poses, I am willing to trust in his goodness, though | see not how 
his great ends may be evolved through the means and agents that 
are before me. 

They have their purpose, I cannot doubt, in forwarding the great 
interests of society. Some glimpses of their beneficent influence 
upon the race, I see. Through them the virtues of the good are 
enlivened. A sphere of Christian enterprise is opened to those 
whose kind feelings might otherwise slumber in their own com- 
fortable homes. What but wretchedness and sin have given birth 
to man’s sublimest virtues? Had no prisons been filled with crime, 
no Howard had warmed men’s hearts by deeds of self-denying 
love. Had no slave-ships groaned with man’s outrage upon all 
that is dear in man, the peculiar virtues of Clarkson and Wilberforce 
would not have gone like a sweet and purifying fragrance, through 
a selfish and self-seeking world. Had tyrants never reigned, patriots 
had never bled; and without injustice, the rich memorial of mar- 
tyrs were unknown. ‘Take away the crimes which have oppressed 
the earth, and you take away also the richest legacy of virtue 
which man enjoys. ‘Take away the black cloud and you take not 
only the shower that enriches the earth, but the rainbow that 
adorns the sky. 
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I know not how our highest nature can be nurtured in a world 
free from sin and sorrow. Be this, however, as it may, in the 
present constitution of things, our noblest virtues do spring from 
this source. Where is the philanthropy, which has not been called 
into being, refined and invigorated, by some form or other of 
human suffering ? 

When I go into the dens of vice, my heart bleeds and my faith 
is almost shaken. But when I sce the noble efforts to which these 
things have given rise, 1 see in them a meaning, which was before 
hid. The sailor, reeling through the street, into which he has been 
driven by those who have robbed him of his wages and his reason, 
is a spectacle at which angels might weep; but then we think of 
the sailor’s friend, of the eloquent voice that we have heard in his 
behalf, the generous efforts of man and woman for his aid, and in 
the richness of the harvest, we almost pardon the injustice from 
which it sprang. We look abroad upon a world of wretchedness 
and sin, and our hearts bleed for man; but we follow Jesus through 
his toils and sufferings, we see his pure nature shining with new 
beauty from man’s indignities; we go with him to the judgment 
hall, to the cross, and forget the cause of his sufferings in the sub- 
limity of the sacrifice. 

Nothing stands alone in society. As in the manufacture of 
cotton, two-thirds of the machinery and labor are only a prepara- 
tion for the rest, and without that would be not only useless but 
positively injurious; as in the brightest colors ingredients are 
mixed, which, if used alone, would entirely consume the fabric—so 
in this great moral laboratory of society. Every part depends upon 
every other part. Much, acting by itself, would be positively inju- 
rious, or even destructive, and yet in its widely extended relations 
with all other things, it helps forward the great moral purposes of 
God. Through all its infinite relations; from year to year and 
from century to century, the cause of truth, knowledge, humanity, 
goes on, and it is only when we view it in all its relations and 
dependencies, through all past and coming times, that we can en- 
tirely understand any single part. 

Thus far ina very general way, I have endeavored to apply our 
illustration to the general discipline of society through the progress 
of centuries. Sometimes men’s hearts almost fail them at the 
24* 
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apparent ascendency of evil. But let them remember that this, 
compared with the long, and wide extent of man’s history, is 
nothing, to the length and breadth of the corresponding depressed 
state, through which almost any garment they wear has passed ; 
and that this apparent triumph of evil may, in the wide succession 
of ages, prove the most effectual means of accomplishing the end 
for which they strive and pray. 

It may be that this seemingly deplorable condition is precisely 
the state to which the fabric of society should be reduced, in order 
to receive the influences which are hereafter to act upon it. Or it 
may be, that we look but a little way, and that while complaining 
of a universal dearth of virtue, we are like the manufacturer, who 
is discouraged by the dearth of materials in his little market, at 
the very time when in Holland and Germany, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, the banks of the Ganges, the plains of the South, 
and valleys of the West, nature is most active in the production of 
the staple commodities—the madder, the indigo, the cotton—by 
which he is hereafter to be enriched, while on the coasts of Mex- 
ico or Brazil, or in the internal policy of Eastern nations, measures 
are taken which shall open a new market for his goods. 

Such may be our wisdom, while mourning over the degeneracy 
of the times. Causes, which we cannot understand, are at work 
all around us. The death of present hopes may be the birth of 
future joys. When public measures which seem to us essential to 
the well-being of society are defeated, and institutions, once of 
vital importance, are destroyed by the rage for innovation, it may 
be that we shall soon mourn for them, as did Mary and Martha, 
when their brother came up from his grave, not as they saw him 
last, pale and worn down with disease, but in the full vigor of life 
and health. The defeat of those measures and destruction of 
those institutions may, in the providence of God, be the effectual 
means of restoring to life the deep moral principles, from which 
alone outward measures or institutions derive their value. 

A few words before I close to the important, but most obvious 
part of the subject,—its application to the individual mind. 

Emerging from eternity like the plant from the earth, during 
its natural growth from the tenderness of childhood to the ripeness 
of age, the firm or feeble texture of character is forming within it ; 
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the dim or bright imprint of virtues is fixed upon it ; it is darkened by 
low, or illuminated with high and immortal thoughts, and continu- 
ally it is exposed to the wear and tear of daily life. And, as at 
the close of each process, the fabric was sent abroad over lands or 
seas, through darkness and seeming neglect; so, when the whole 
complicated process of life is over, the spirit is borne away through 
darkness and seeming neglect, and wherever it goes, there the fine- 
ness of its texture, its firmness and beauty go with it. 

The single fact on which I would now insist, is, that every spe- 
cies of improvement, must be the result of discipline. Our minds 
are to be purified from foreign ingredients by oft-repeated blows, 
by scorching trials, by piercing sorrows. Our characters are to be 
pressed, and twisted, and beaten into consistency and firmness. 
Through disagreeable and unseemly duties, are the inmost fibres of 
the soul to be penetrated by the rich and harmonising shades of 
virtue ; which are themselves to be fixed by searching trials, and 
cleansed, it may be, by the chilling waters of adversity. 

Such is fhe condition in which our Maker has placed us. Let 
no man rejoice too highly in his exemption from the common lot ; 
and let none be borne down by his weight of sorrow. There is 
wisdom in all our allotments, if we but use them aright. For un- 
like the passive fabric, we have an inherent power of action. The 
hand of God directs his infinite works—he calls us to pass through 
the vicissitudes of life—and his power we cannot withstand. But 
the impression which our spirits take must depend entirely upon 
ourselves ; and that alone can last. As the fabric through the mill, 
so we through life, are hurried on by an influence we cannot resist. 
Through pains and pleasures; through scenes to which we would 
gladly cling and scenes from which we turn away ; through them 
we are forced and from them we are borne. All these we leave 
behind. But the impression which we permit them to make, the 
texture which we allow them to form, the knowledge, the strength, 
the virtue, which we permit them to impart, shall last, when the 
period of earthly discipline, not only to us, but to all succeding 
generations, shall have ceased. J. H. M. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT DEATHS. 
DR. HARRIS, DR. RICHMOND, MR. PARKHURST. 


Dip we need any additional evidences to those, which the usual 
course of Divine Providence and the monitions of the Divine 
word supply, of the uncertainty of human life and of all earthly 
dependence, we could not fail of finding them in the events of 
these passing days. The visitations of sickness and the ravages 
of death within our city and neighborhood have of late been 
unusually numerous; and in cases not a few have been no less 
sudden than afflicting. Scarcely has any age, or condition, or 
employment of life been exempied from the visitation. The hus- 
band and the wife have in one affecting instance been summoned 
together. Here, a faithful and devoted father; there, the cher- 
ished and loving daughter; the not less cherished wife and mother, 
amidst the fairest prospects of domestic happiness, have been 
suddenly removed. Youth in its ardent hopes; manhood in its 
activity and usefulness ; and venerable old age with its infirmities ; 
the upright and honorable merchant, whose generous social virtues 
and silent but effective charities were crowned by a humble and 
unostentatious piety ; the beloved and trusted physician, to whom 
in the vigor of life the summons came even at the midnight hour, 
who had skill to save others but none to save himself—these and 
others, on whom many hearts reposed within the endearments of 
the domestic circle, and were known and honored in the busy 
scenes of life, have, one after another, in mournful succession, 
been taken away. 

But in a remarkable degree has death entered the circle of the 
ministry, and gone up into the sanctuary of God.* Both the aged 
prophets, who had ceased from their public labors, and had gath- 


* The number of ministers of this State, that have been called away 
within these few last weeks, has been unusual. It is now more than thirty 
years since we had occasion to lament a like mortality. The Rev. H. G. O. 
Phipps of Cohasset; the Rev. D. B. Parkhurst of Deerfield, Rey. William 
Ritchie of Needham, Rey. George Whitney of Roxbury, all in the full 
exercise of their ministry, and three of them in the strength of their days 
have been removed. 
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ered the matured fruits of learning and piety in old age, and the 
young servants of God, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord in the 
earnestness of a devoted zeal, and giving promise of increasing 
usefulness, have been summoned to their account. 

Of one of these—the Rev. George Whitney—just and eloquent 
notice has already been taken in the address delivered at his 
funeral by his friend and neighbor, the Rev. George Putnam, 
which will be found in another part of this Miscellany. The 
address delivered by Rev. Mr. Hall of Dorchester, at the interment 
on the succeeding day of the late Rev. Dr. Harris, pubiished at 
the desire of his parishioners, is a faithful and discriminating 
tribute to the memory of an honored minister of Christ, who in a 
long and industrious life had gathered and imparted large stores 
both of literary and professional knowledge ; and was the object of 
affectionate respect with a numerous people and a wide circle of 
personal friends. The early incidents of an eventful childhood 
and youth are presented in that eulogy with great beauty and 
felicity. 

Dr. Harris was a native of Charlestown, Mass., being born 
in 1768—and was graduated with honor at Harvard College 
in 1787. He early devoted himself to the study of Theology, 
and after a residence of a few years at Cambridge, both as a stu- 
dent of Theology and as Librarian of the College, he was ordained 
as Pastor of the First Church in Dorchester, then the only church 
in that town, October 23, 1793. He remained in the discharge of 
the duties of his office, though not without occasional interruptions 
from ill health and necessary absences till July 1835; when, at his 
own desire, the Rev. Nathaniel Hall of Medford, was associated 
with him as a colleague. In this relation, the united Pastors di- 
vided the labors of their charge until October 1836, when Dr. 
Harris resigned his ministry, and removing with his family from 
Dorchester, became a resident of Boston, where amidst literary 
and aotiquarian researches, congenial to his taste, many fruits of 
which he has left behind him, he continued until his death, which 
occurred after a short illness, on the morning of Sunday, April 2, 
in the 74th year of his age and the 43d of his ministry. 

Besides the address delivered at his funeral, an appropriate and 
interesting discourse was preached on the Sunday following, by 
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the Rev. Dr. Frothingham of Chauncy Place, of whose church 
Dr. Harris had become a member after his removal to the city. 

Dr. Harris is justly entitled to be ranked with the distinguished 
clergymen and scholars of his time. Though not characterised by 
strong intellectual power or the bolder attributes of genius, both 
his abilities and his attainments within the appropriate walls of his 
profession and in general literature were highly respectable. Of 
these his numerous publications of sermons and of larger works— 
possibly too numerous and some too hasty for permanent fame— 
will be regarded as full evidence. His indefatigable industry, 
permitting no moments to be lost, and singular facility of execu- 
tion, enabled him to accomplish much; while the kindness of his 
heart, making refusals his “ strange work,” disposed him to yield 
freely to the press what on any special occasion might have grati- 
fied, or instructed, or comforted his people. His love of order, 
seen in the exact arrangement of his library, his manuscrips, and 
literary treasures, was united with an unvarying punctuality, that 
would anticipate rather than postpone the moment of engagement. 
His natural sensibilities were peculiarly tender, disposing him to 
all the offices of Christian sympathy but leaving him at intervals 
to painful solicitudes and deep depression. His love of books 
and literary ardor, cherished by his residence at Cambridge as 
Librarian, and by the studious habits of his life, rendered him a 
highly instructive companion, to whom few could resort without 
satisfaction or benefit. In his visit to England in 1811, he became 
known to many literary gentlemen, whose respect he conciliated 
by his attainments and character; who enriched his Library by 
the gifis of their works as the tokens of their regard; and with 
many of whom he maintained a friendly correspondence till his 
death. Ina good old age, our friend has closed a virtuous and 
honorable career; and has exchanged, we doubt not, to his ex- 
ceeding joy, the shadows and fears, that sometimes darkened his 
spirit, for the brightness of God’s countenance and the cheerful 
society of heaven. 


On the Sunday following the decease of Dr. Harris, the Rev. 
Dr. Richmond also, his friend and for many years his nearest cleri- 
cal neighbor, expired in Boston. Like Dr. Harris, he had been a 
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minister in Dorchester. Like him, too, he resigned his ministry, 
and spent his last years in Boston. There was a similarity, too, in 
age, the one being a little more than a year the senior of the other. 

Dr. Edward Richmond was born in Middleborough, Mass., June 
29, 1767, was graduated in Brown University in 1769, from which 
also he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1815. He 
was ordained in Stoughton, Norfolk County, on 5th December, 
1792, and dismissed, on account of growing divisions among his 
people, on 15th January, 1817. 

He was installed the first pastor of the Third Congregational 
Church in Dorchester, on 24th June, 1817, and took a dismission, 
on account of ill health, on 30th June, 1833, when he had com- 
pleted sixty-six years of age, having officiated in two Societies 
as a pastor a little more than forty years. 

Dr. Richmond held a respectable rank among divines of his 
denomination. If the maxim even of a Heathen poet be founded 
in truth, * Nulhem numen abest, si sit prudentia,’ Dr. Richmond 
was well endued with the virtue most essential to a minister of the 
Gospel. His love of peace did not however, make him shrink 
from duty. With his first people he incurred no little odium, and 
experienced his full measure of persecution for proclaiming the 
dangers and duties of the times. 

Since his relinquishment of the ministerial office, he has lived in 
peaceful retirement, sustained and cherished by a filial piety, which 
can never lose its reward ; and his name, now that he is gone, will 
be held in respectable remembrance by many who have reaped the 
fruit of his lips and have been instructed by his life. 

Dr. Richmond’s publications have been few and select. 

The following only are known to the writer of this sketch. 

I. Derby Lecture at Hingham, 1807. 

Il. Sermon, on leaving the old Meeting-house in Stoughton, 22d 
May, 1808. 

Ill. Dedication Sermon of the new Meeting-house, 2d June, 
1808. 

IV. Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. Luther Bayley of 
Medway, 20th November, 1816. 

V. Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. Charles Briggs, at 
Lexington, 28th April, 1819. 

VI. Sermon at Dorchester, Third Parish, 24th June, 1827. 
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To this large number of recent deaths we have to add that 
of the Rev. Daniel B. Parkhurst, son of Dr. William Parkhurst 
of Petersham, and Pastor of the First Congregational Society of 
Deerfield, Mass. He was a graduate of Yale College, and com- 
pleted his theological studies in Cambridge in 1840. He was 
ordained as an Evangelist in the Unitarian church in Charleston, 
S. C., by the Rev. Dr. Gilman, and officiated for a few months as 
the minister of the Congregational church in Savannah, Geo. On 
returning to New England he accepted the invitation of the church 
in Deerfield, and was ordained as their Pastor on the 21st of July 
last. Here, even within the narrow term permitted to his ministry, 
he gave rich promise of usefulness. His gifts and character com- 
manded to a more than usual degree the confidence and affection 
of his people; who deeply mourn this sudden extinction of their 
fondly cherished hopes. He had been compelled soon after his 
ordination to withdraw from his public labors, and died at his 
father’s house in Petersham, on the 16th of February last. At his 
interment, the venerable Dr. Willard preached a sermon, in which 
the character of our departed brother was happily delineated. 
We learn that his parishioners are about erecting a monument at 
Deerfield, in token of the affectionate respect they cherish for his 


memory. 
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“T feel what I have lost 
In him: The bloom is vanished from my life, 
For Oh! he stood beside me like my youth; 
Transformed for me the real to a dream, 
Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 


“He, the more fortunate! yea, he hath finished ; 
For him there is no longer any future, 

His life is bright—bright without spot it was, 

And cannot cease to be. No ominous hour 
Knocks at his door with tidings of mishap, 

Far off is he, above desire, or fear: 

No more submitted to the change and chance 

Of the unsteady planets. O, ’tis well 

With him! but who knows what the coming hour, 
Veiled in thick darkness brings for us ?” 
WALLENSTEIN. 
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My Procress 1n Error, ann Recovery to Tarutn. Or a 
Tour through Universalism, Unitarianism and Skepticism. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1842. pp. 240, 16mo. 


THe name of a respectable publishing firm, composed of men 
who sustain good characters in this city is our sole guarantee that 
this book was not written by an unbeliever for the sake of bringing 
reproach upon the Christian faith. If the credit of the Publishers 
may be allowed to be a pledge of the Author’s sincerity, we must 
say that the word “ Progress” in its title is the only encouraging 
sign which the book affords; for if the Author knows the meaning 
of that word and will act by it, there is still some hope of him. 
He describes himself as having been educated in Orthodoxy, but 
as subject to evil companionship which vitiated his mind. He 
always retained a great interest in education, in Sunday schools, 
and in philanthropical reforms. The credit, which his supposed 
earnestness here won for him, in some measure quieted the sus- 
picions which his neighbors entertained concerning his secret 
heresies. By his own account of himself be never was an honest, 
right-minded man. He represents himself as resting for a time in 
Unitarianism, and as receiving encouragement from distinguished 
Unitarians, and as reading the works of Channing, Dewey, and 
Follen—where he found any Unitarian works written by this last 
lamented Christian is a mystery to us, for they have but just now 
appeared in print. While he rested in Unitarianism, he con- 
fesses that he told a downright falsehood, that he deceived a dying 
man, that he used to delight in discoursing to “a gaping crowd” 
in some “ tippling house” &c. He confesses likewise that since 
his conversion he is unstable, and that the delights of Orthodoxy 
are mingled in his experience with uncertainty and misgivings. 
We cannot but regard this book as designed to perform the lowest 
and vilest part upon one side of a controversy, which for the 
credit of the Christian name—let it be asserted—has seldom been 
25 
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disgraced by a more vulgar trick. Honest, and worthy, and devout 
opponents has Unitarianism frequently encountered, but of this 
new champion we may say in the words of David, “* The Lord that 
delivered us out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the 
bear, he will deliver us out of the hand of this Philistine.” 





Tue Crorron Boys. A Tale, by Harriet Martineau. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1842. 18mo. 


To that excellent series, ‘‘ Tales for the People and their Chil- 
dren,” Miss Martineau has contributed four books. Three of these 
have their scenes in different countries. ‘Settlers at Home,” in 
England ; “‘ The Peasant and the Prince,” in France ; and “ Nor- 
way and the Norwegian,” in the almost unknown but interesting 
land which the title expresses. And now we have another, “ The 
Crofton Boys,” in which the writer returns to her own country, 
and gives us an insight into an English High School, in a manner 
that reminds us more of some of Miss Edgeworth’s best tales, than 
any thing we have read. It is a most touching story, with a natural 
and excellent moral. We grieve to hear that it will probably be 
the last from Miss Martineau. If so, we would gladly offer her 
our earnest thanks for her generous and valued contributions to 
juvenile literature. Few surpass her,—doany surpass her ?—in 
copiousness of invention, naturalness and pleasantness of descrip- 
tion, variety of incident, or ease and purity of moral instruction. 
We commend especially the books just named to all teachers, and 
all young and old readers. 





BrocrapaicaL Stories FoR CuitpreN. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Author of “ Historical Tales for Youth,” * Twice told Tales,” 
&c. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 1842. 18mo. 


Here is a little volume somewhat novel in its character. It 
offers us not complete biographies or extended sketches, but a 
glimpse at the childhood only of some prominent persons. Those 
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here used are Benjamin West, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Johnson, 
Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, and Queen Christiana. 
Taking them through their childhood, and then indicating the future 
life, or seizing some early manifestation of character and tracing 
its results, the Author lets his readers, youthful and adult, into 
much of the actual personages. Allowing his pen and his fancy 
necessary liberties in the filling up, but adhering strictly to truth, 
strictly in all important facts, Mr. Hawthorne has made a book of 
lively interest and solid worth; and we are pleased to see a slight 
intimation at the close, that this may not be his last appearance in 
the same dress. 





REGENERATION AND SanctiFication. Two Sermons, preached in 
the Meeting-house of the Harvard Church and Society in 
Charlestown, Sunday, March 6, 1842. By George E. Ellis, 
Pastor. 1842. pp. 30, 8vo. 


THESE sermons were printed for the Society by their request. 
They contain a clear exposition of the Author’s views of the 
important topics treated. Taking for the first sermon the familiar 
text in John, “* Marvel not that I said unto thee, ye must be born 
again,” he presents the doctrine of Regeneration, “ first, as having 
nothing of the marvellous in it, and second, as the preliminary and 
the most essential doctrine of Christianity.” On the first point, 
the preacher seems to us to dwell unnecessarily long, inferring from 
our Lord’s words, ‘* Marvel not,” that we are to separate the mar- 
vellous wholly from the doctrine, and showing how much of marvel 
and mystery has been connected with regeneration. The other 
position, that this in itself is a vital doctrine of the Christian 

religion, is ably sustained. Nothing is more important, than that 
men be convinced, ‘* that we must all pass through a great nine 
change or process, before we can be Christians.” 

The second discourse, treating of ** Sanctification ” as following 
the process of regeneration, asks first—‘t do we not exaggerate the 
distinction which we allow to exist between religion and the common 
intercourse of man with man?” And the writer proceeds to show, 
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that by insisting on this distinction and magnifying it, we may 
create or widen it; our aim should rather be to bring religion and 
life together, to take from the first its distance and from the last its 
worldliness. ‘ Religion must be familiarised to our daily thoughts, 
by being divested of its idealism and its sanctimoniousness.” It 
must be blended with common life, and then will life be sanctified. 
** Considered in whatever light we may regard it, the work of sanc- 
tification is resolved into the solemn duties of individuals to do 
good and to keep themseives pure from the evil influences of the 
world ;” corresponding to the definition of religion in the text, 
James i. 27. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE BisiE, for the use of Young Persons. 
Boston: 1842. 


Tuts is the unpretending title of an excellent work, written by 
a layman for the religious instruction of his children. We should 
be disposed to welcome with respect a purpose so pure and praise- 
worthy, even had the accomplishment been less successful. But 
we rarely find a book of this class so entirely to our taste. It is 
free from every form of sectarian theology; and the views ex- 
hibited on some of the most important topics of religion are char- 
acterised by a sound judgment and a pervading piety. In the 
chapters, more especially, on miracles and on prophecy, the Author 
shows at once his just estimate of the difficulties that have been 
urged, and his conviction of the inestimable value of the testimony 
supplied from these sources to the truth of our religion. As the 
work is as yet not published, but only printed for private distribu- 
tion, we hardly feel authorized to enter more fully into its merits. 
But with our thanks to the writer for the satisfaction his pages have 
afforded us, we may at least express our hope that the benefit may 
be more widely diffused. It was written for young persons, but is 
well adapted for readers of a mature growth. 
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Reuicious Interest.—In our last number we offered some remarks 
upon the general interest in religious subjects which has recently mani- 
fested itself amongst nearly all sects and all classes of the people in this 
city. This interest still continues, and is perhaps on the increase. We 
learn from various sources that it is not confined to this Metropolis, or 
even to New England. It seems to pervade a large portion of the 
United States. 

The Christian Watchman, a respectable organ of the Baptist denom- 
ination in this city, after quoting several of our suggestions in regard to 
the causes which have tended to produce this result, and alluding to our 
expression of “repugnance to the measures by which Revivalists en- 
deavor to rouse and benefit their hearers,” takes occasion to remark as 
follows :— 

“This repugnance doubtless arises chiefly from the almost totally 
different views and feelings which the editor of the Miscellany cher- 
ishes on the subject of religion, from those adopted by the friends and 
promoters of revivals. There is very little in common. A belief in 
the existence of God, the authenticity of the Scriptures, the obligation 
to keep the Sabbath, and sustain public religious instruction, is perhaps 
all which can be called common ground. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that a Unitarian should feel a repugnance to the labors of revivalists.” 

Whether the Watchman has justly represented our religious sentiments 
or not, we shall not undertake to say. But we are glad to find in an- 
other column of that paper, a confirmation of the truth and justice of 

our opinions concerning the dangers and evils which are usually conse- 
quent upon revival measures. Such an expression of opinion from 
such a source abundantly proves that our repugnance may arise from 
other causes than those to which that paper has attributed to it. 

We lay before our readers the article from the Watchman to which 
we allude. 

“ Evils connected with Revivals. That many evils usually creep in while 
a powerful work of grace is in progress, is a truth known and lamented 
by all who love to see the work of God prosper. Pastors, evangelists, 
religious editors, and private Christians should be on the alert to guard 
against these evils. It is lamentable that Christians do almost all the 
time, either suffer their zeal to outstrip their knowledge, or their know- 
ledge to out-strip their zeal. When either of them is true the work of 
the Lord is marred and impeded. 

From remarks which we have lately seen in the Puritan and Zion’s 
Herald, we infer that very serious evils are manifesting themselves 
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among the churches of those denominations, in connection with the 
recent revivals. We regret this exceedingly; and yet we highly com- 
mend the independence and moral courage of those editors, for giving 
such timely and faithful admonitions to their readers. If such evils 
have sprung up among them, they ought to be promptly and fully ex- 
posed, before they shall work that extended mischief which they may 
do if suffered to proceed unrebuked. The Puritan does not undertake 
to describe minutely the evils which exist among its readers, but throws 
its description into the form of ‘an hypothesis,’ which is to be applied 
whenever that application may be just. It is as follows” :— 


“Suppose, then, at a time when that tenderness and susceptibility of 
the public mind, which usually indicate the commencement of a revival, 
appear—suppose a church, instead of relying on the plain and earnest 
preaching of the Gospel, accompanied with prayer and appropriate 
counsels, given to enquirers, borrows the machinery of the theatre, and 
relies mainly on the means of awaking an animal sympathy. Suppose 
that comparatively little importance be attached to the preaching of the 
Word, and that the manceuvres in the congregation after the sermon be 
considered the most important work. Suppose that this be even 
avowed; and, while the preacher hastens from one topic to another of 
his sermon, he says, ever and anon, ‘I must be brief, for we are anx- 
ious to come to the more important part of the meeting.’ Suppose that 
when the sermon is ended, orders are given to clear the way around the 
altar, as it is called, and persons who wish to be prayed for, are invited 
to come forward. Now commences a singing by a choir, or by some 
individuals, of tunes that are especially calculated to move the sympa- 
thies and passions. In the meantime, ministers descend from the pul- 
pit, and, accompanied by all the individuals in the church whom they 
can enlist, go through the house from seat to seat, urging and impor- 
tuning all not known to be professors of religion, to come forward with 
the anxious; and in these pleadings it is more than hinted, to children, 
and those not capable of knowing better, that their salvation depends on 
their coming forward. Suppose that the anxious seat is pronounced 
the ‘life boat, and the only means of escaping from the wreck.—After 
a number have been induced to come up, under the impression that in 
doing it they have done some great thing, and at least taken an im- 
portant step towards conversion; they are counted, and the number 
used as an inducement to bring others forward; and the minister as- 
sumes the style of an auctioneer,—‘ forty, forty—is that all? Here is 
another. ‘Forty-one—is that all? and so on. The number being 
raised to the highest point, prayer is commenced. While one is pray- 
ing, others are exhorting individuals, others are groaning, or responding 
amen, others are urging the anxious to say that they feel better—others 
are wringing and clapping their hands, and making other exciting ges- 
tures and contortions, and laboring to raise the animal syinpathies. 

“Jn the midst of this scene of confusion, the anxoius ones are ex- 
horted to speak, and told that in this consists the taking up of the cross ; 
and that if they will only do their duty; that is, speak, they will be con- 
verted at once. And, under the idea that conversion is nothing but the 
struggle to overcome their reluctance to speak in public, some are 
prevailed upon to speak.—Others follow the example. And each 
one who opens his mouth is hailed by the shout, that another soul 
is born. In this way, converts are numbered off by scores at a 
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time: and a part of the system is, that none of these converts shall 
be questioned as to the reason of the hope that is in them. Those 
who would examine the foundation of their hopes, are denounced as 
‘the devil's lawyers.’ It is made a sin for the converts themselves to 
doubt their being truly converted. And if Christians, reared under other 
principles, should chance to meet these converts, ard ask them as to 
their grounds of hope, the answer would be, that they did their duty, 
and were therefore converted. But what was the duty that you did? 
Oh, I spoke in meeting. But what makes you think you are converted ? 
Because Iam happy. Have you realized the plague of your own heart ? 
No. Have you seen the justice of God in your condemnation? No. 
Have you had new views of the fitness and glory of the work of Christ ? 
No. What then makes you think you are a Christian? Because I am 
happy. What makes you happy? Because I am a Christian. But 
how do you know you are a Christian? Because I am happy. 

“Now, let the reader understand that all this is a mere supposition. 
We do not say that such a scene ever occurred. Probably all these 
particulars were never realized in any one case. And how near the 
case comes to reality in any case, we leave to the determination of 
those, if any there are, who have been in a habit of seeing the like.” 





A New Enrerprise or Curistian Benevotence.—Amongst the 
signs of an increasing religious interest which have manifested them- 
selves amongst us during the present year, we regard as one of the 
most remarkable, a movement of the friends of liberal Christianity, 
an historical sketch of which our readers will find in the following 
documents. 

The first is a call for a public meeting, which appeared in the Chris- 
tian Register of the 16th of April—and was sent to individuals of the 
clergy and laity. 


“ Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature. A 
few weeks since, a meeting was held at the Hall in Temple Avenue, of 
persons, who felt that more strenuous efforts should be made by us to 
meet the religious wants of New England and other portions of our 
country; that for the spread of the Gospel in its simplicity and purity 
and solemn truths, and for the promotion of that righteousness and 
piety which it requires, greater missionary exertions should be made, 
more liberal aid extended to feeble societies, and more enlarged means 
provided for preparing persons for the Christian ministry. A large 
number of our clergy and laity of the city, and from neighboring towns 
were present, and several important and interesting statements were 
made by Rev. Mr. Briggs, and others. A committee of nine was ap- 
pointed to report a plan of operations, with a statement of facts and 
reasons. This Committee is now prepared to report, and an adjourned 
meeting will be held at the Hall in Temple Avenue on Tuesday even- 
ing next, at 7 o’clock, at which their report will be presented. e hope 
to see a large and full meeting, and call upon all who feel interested in 
these important objects to attend.” 
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The second is a brief account of the proceedings of the meeting 
which was held in answer to the above-noticed invitation. We copy it 
from the Register. 


“ Ris good to be zealously affected in a good thing. The meeting notified 
in our last, was held in the Hall in Temple Avenue on Tuesday evening. 
The Report of the Committee was read and accepted. The meeting 
was addressed by Rev. Dr. Parkman, Rev. Messrs. Young, Barrett, 
Clarke, Hon. Stephen C. Phillips of Salem, Messrs. Greele, Pray, Fuller, 
Daniels and others. We have not room for a synopsis of the report. 
It presents, in our judgment, a judicious and practicable plan by which 
larger means may be raised in our denomination and more strenuous 
efforts made to comfort and strengthen feeble societies in New England, 
to employ more missionaries, and to promote theological education. It 
was entrusted to a Committee of fifty to bring the matter before the 
public in such form as they may deem best.” 


The third is the subjoined Circular which was addressed to the mem- 
bers of the Committee appointed at the meeting in the Hall in Temple 
Avenue. 

“ Boston, April 14, 1842. 


“Dear Sin,—A meeting was held in this city on the 14th of Febru- 
ary last, for the purpose of considering the religious wants of the com- 
munity, and the adoption of some plan by which larger means could be 
raised, and more extended and strenuous exertions made for the spread 
of the Gospel, the diffusion of its simple and solemn truths, and the 
promotion of that righteousness and purity it requires. 

At this meeting, which was large and well attended, a Committee 
was appointed to take the subject into consideration, and report a 
specific plan for the application of funds proposed to be raised, and also 
a statement of facts and reasons which render the call for such funds 
necessary. 

Ata subsequent meeting, held on Tuesday evening last, the Com- 
mittee submitted a Report, with Resolutions, which was accepted. 
One of the Resolutions provided for the appointment of a Committee 
of fifty, to whom it should be entrusted to bring the matter more dis- 
tinctly before our Churches, and to take such measures for its further 
successful prosecution, as their wisdom might deem best.” 





Benevotent Fraternity or Cuuxcnes.—The annual meeting of 
this Association was held on the evening of Fast-day. 

The Reports of the Secretary of the Executive Committee and of 
the Treasurer were laid before the meeting. The former presented 
gratifying testimony to the useful operations of the Ministry-at-large 
and to the great amount of good effected by this Institution during the 
past year. 

The latter conveyed the pleasing information that the current ex- 
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penses of the Fraternity had been all met by the contributions of the 
several Branches and that a small balance remained in the Treasury. 

After the business of the meeting in the Berry Street vestry was 
concluded, the delegates to the Central Board adjourned to the Federal 
Street Church, where a respectable audience was assembled, to listen 
to a discourse from the Rev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, N. H. His 
text was taken from Genesis, 2d chapter, 9th verse— Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” The sermon was eminently practical. In his introduction, 
the preacher made allusion to the selfigh spirit which too generally 
prevails, and which finds an appropriate expression in this question of 
the first murderer; and forcibly illustrated the fact that all the members 
of society are mutually dependent, that no one can stand alone, that we 
are all deblors to society and to one another. 

He then proceeded to apply these principles to the Ministry-at-large. 
He spoke of its influences in a political, social, moral, and religious 
point of view. He depicted its excellent effects upon those who are 
more or less directly the subjects of it. He set forth in a strong light its 
reflex operation upon the Churches that unite to sustain it. And he 
answered the principal objections that are supposed to exist against it. 

It was matter of regret to the friends of the Fraternity, that on ac- 
count of the unfavorable weather, many were prevented from listening 
to a discourse which could not have been heard by any one without 
creating a new interest in the benevolent institution whose claims it 
advocated. 





Sunpay Scuoot Anniversaries on Fast Day.—It is becoming of 
late years a very general practice in this city and vicinity, to take ad- 
vantage of the afternoon of the Annual Fast for Sunday School meet- 
ings, or for the celebration of Sunday School anniversaries. 

We have received intelligence of the following meetings on the 9th 
ult. which we are informed were well attended and conducted in an 
interesting and useful manner. 

The Howard Sunday School held a social meeting in the P. M., at 
the vestry of the Pitts Street Chapel. 

The Twelfth Congregational observed their 15th anniversary at Rev. 
Mr. Barrett’s church. Prayer was offered by Rev. Charles Briggs; 
Selections of Scripture were read by Rev. Mr. Barrett, and an Address 
delivered by Rev. Chandler Robbins. 

In the Bulfinch Street Church, an Address was made to parents, by 
Rev. A. B. Muzzey ; to the teachers, by Rev. J, I. T. Coolidge, and to the 
children, by the Pastor, Rev. F. 'T. Gray. 
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In Quincy, Rev. Mr. Lunt’s Sunday School was addressed by W. P 
Jarvis Esq., G. F. Thayer Esq., and Rev. C. F. Barnard of this city. 
Celebrations of a similar kind were observed in Rev. Mr. Ellis’s Society 
in Charlestown, Rev. Mr. Newell’s in Cambridge, and Rey. Mr. Lam- 
bert’s in East Cambridge. 





Mintstry-at-Laree in Provipencr, R. L—In a recent number of 
the Miscellany, we gave an account of the Ordination of Mr. Henry F. 
Harrington, as Minister-at-Large in Providence, under the auspices and 
support of the two Unitarian Societies in that city. We are gratified to 
learn that during the few months which have elapsed since the com- 
mencement of the ministry, the labors of Mr. Harrington have been 
attended with encouraging success. He has succeeded in collecting 
together about eighty children and young persons of the poorer class, 
who regularly attend the services of the Sunday School and public 
worship in his chapel. They appear to be mvch interested; are gen- 
erally regular in their attendance, and very orderly in their deportment. 

A sufficient number of gentlemen and ladies from the two parishes 
have volunteered their services as teachers and coadjutors of Mr. H. 
and have expressed a determination to lend their best energies to aid 
the objects of the ministry. 

It is to be hoped that the parishes which have taken upon them- 
selves the burden of supporting this valuable institution, will feel both 
able and willing to defray its expenses, and to establish it upon a per- 
manent footing. They cannot fail to receive an abundant recompense. 





We are sorry to learn that the Rev. M. I. Motte of this city, has felt 
compelled, principally we believe on account of the feeble state of his 
health, to address a letter to his parishioners, requesting a dismission 
from his pastoral charge. 








A New Sect in Enetanp, cattep Cuaristians.—The last number of 
the Christian Teacher, (Eng.) contains an article, “On the Origin of the 
New sect called Christians,” which conveys information of some interest, 
as showing the gradual progress of Liberal Christianity in Great 
Britain. 

It appears that a state of feeling has begun to manifest itself similar 
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to that of the Campbellites in this country, who, as our readers are 
aware, refuse to state whether they are Trinitarians or not, because as 
the Trinity is not a scriptural word, they consider that as Christians 
they have no concern with it. 

A number of Congregations, as the Teacher remarks, chiefly seceders 
from the Methodists, have adopted the name of Christians only, and 
have made rapid strides towards introducing a more Catholic spirit into 
their churches. “They own no creed or system of rules but the New 
Testament. They wish to be as Orthodox in doctrine, and as strict in 
discipline as Christ and his Apostles ; more Orthodox or strict they 
have no desire to be.” 

The following are the sentiments of their Founder, Joseph Barker, 
in relation to the use of the word Trinity. 


“T think it best in language as well as in doctrine, to follow the great 
Apostle, and know nothing but Jesus Christ. Hence I never use the 
word ‘ Trinity,’ and I never apply to God the word ‘ Person’ and ‘ Per- 
sons. And though I believe the Holy Spirit is God, as I believe that 
Christ is God, yet I dare not apply to them, without good and sufficient 
reason, any names of man’s invention. I dare not speak unadvisedly 
on such matters; and my conscience obliges me to keep close to the 
manner of the Saviour and his holy and inspired Apostles. All that I 
know of God, I learned from Scripture language, and all I have to teach, 
I can teach in Scripture language.” 


“ But,” says the Teacher, “this adherence to the plain language of Scrip- 
ture has produced not merely a change in expression, but a very great 
modification of many Orthodox views. Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing summary on the doctrine of the Depravity or Man.” 


“Though men without the truth and spirit of God could be 
nothing but earthly, devilish, and sensual, I do not believe that any are 
left without the truth and spirit of God. Though the seeds of sin are 
sown in our nature, I believe that by the Spirit of God the seeds of 
holiness are sown there also. If men sin, I do not attribute their sin to 
any irresistible influence of the principle of evil in their nature, but to 
the neglect of men to improve the principles of holiness implanted in 
them. Ido not believe that Adam’s sin is imputed to us, or that we 
come into the world under any guilt whatever. I do not believe that 
we have any reason to be dissatisfied on account of the principles of 
evil which we bring with us into the world; since God bestows upon 
us heavenly influences in proportion to the strength of those principles 
of evil. Nay, I believe that if we are faithful to the grace God has 
bestowed through Jesus Christ, our conflicts will be the occasion of 
greater happiness than we could otherwise have enjoyed.” 


“The following passage,” continues the Teacher, “in the preceding 
number of the same work is still more decidedly opposed to ordinary 
methodistical notions. It occurs in the essay on the Hoty Spirit.” 


“God's spirit is given in answer to sincere and persevering prayer, 
and is retained by steady obedience to God’s will. No man has God’s 
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spirit who is unlike Christ, though God’s spirit may strive with such 
persons. All talk about the direct witness, the immediate influence, the 
wresistible workings of the spirit on man’s soul, is only man’s talk, for 
God speaks about no such things. The manner of the Spirit’s operations 
is said by Christ to be a secret. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
nor whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit’ Why 
then should men pretend to know what God has wrapt in darkness ”” 


“It is a favorite theory of this liberal-minded writer, that every sect 
has proved particularly successful in the advocacy of some one doctrine 
of Scripture, some one great and important truth, and that if we would 
build up ourselves in a true and living faith in Christianity, we must 
seek for Good everywhere, and appropriate what we find good in every 
section of the Universal Church. Influenced by this sentiment, he 
published the following proposal in No, 24, Vol. I. of the above-men- 
tioned work :”— 


“Another volume that I intend to republish, is a volnme of Dis- 
courses by W. E. Channing. They are, in many respects, the most 
excellent | ever read. No man ever succeeded better in unfolding the 
excellencies and glories of true religion. He gives you such lovely and 
affecting views of God and of his dispensations; he exhibits the capa- 
bilities, the duties, and the destination of man, in such a glorious light, 
that you are quite enraptured. For myself, I think I never was more 
delighted with a book since I was born. When I had once begun, I 
never thought of laying down the book a moment, unless obliged to do 
so by some other duty, till I had gone quite through. I read along the 
roads and through all weathers; and many a time I read till my soul 
was so full, that I could not refrain from praising God aloud as | went 
along the way. Of course Ido not expect all to be as much pleased 
and profited by it as I was myself; there is a great de..l of difference in 
people’s tastes and characters. But no one that longs for truth and 
wishes to be right, can read him without being a wiser and a better 
man.” 


We venture to indulge the expectation that the progress of this sect 
in England, though it will have far more to contend against than those 
who entertain kindred sentiments in this country, will bear some 
resemblance in respect to rapidity and extent, to that of the Campbell- 
ites and Christians in the United States. 





((” On account of the illness of the Editor, who, we are happy to 
state, is convalescent, the care of the present number of the Miscel- 
lany bas been entrusted to friends. 











